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Amongst Ourselves 


Gradually the things that diminish the 
taste and opportunity for good reading are 
coming back into American life. Freedom 
from driving restrictions and unlimited sup- 
plies of gasoline have already multiplied the 
traffic of automobiles rushing hither and yon, 
even though badly needed new cars have not 
yet been made available. The end of limita- 
tions on such typical American activities as 
horse-racing, conventions, vacation travelling 
on trains, etc., has brought thousands out 
of the tight little worlds in which the war 
made them live and thrust them into excite- 
ment and hurry and the old futilities. The 
slowly increasing supplies of foodstuffs are 
hastening the opening of new night-clubs, 
dining out places, etc., which will soon be 
attracting the old thousands away from their 
homes again. Happy as we all are to be done 
with the innumerable hardships created by 
war, it is yet sad to see the disappearance 
of one of its good by-products, viz, the will 
to stay home, to sit still, to spend one’s time 
in constructive reading and in intelligent 
conversation. Americans are fast becoming 
“doers and goers” again, all too quickly 
giving up the enforced but valuable status 
of “sitters and thinkers.” The result is very 
likely to be that stock-markets and motion 
pictures and cocktail parties and _horse- 
races and nightclubs and money making may 
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soon again absorb the entire attention of 
most of the people, to the end that another 
war will steal up, like a second Pearl Harbor, 
and explode like an atomic bomb in their 
faces. 


Without thought about something higher 
than a six per cent investment, or than a safe 
alcoholic beverage for an ulcered stomach, 
or than the latest fashion in- mixed drinks, 
there is no conceivable way of warding off 
new wars. As the Pope himself said in a 
recent. interview, wars are prevented only by 
whole people’s will to peace, which, as he 
explained, consists of possessing an aim in 
life that is above the level of the material, 
and the courage to “live” all the Christian 
principles in all their relations with other 
men. 


Without solid thinking, these two compo- 
nent parts of lasting peace will never be 
attained. Without good reading, it is doubt- 
ful whether many Americans will have time 
or inclination to do much thinking. The 
editors of THE LicuorrAN therefore look on 
their task as a most important one for lasting 
peace: to provide the kind of reading that 
makes “thinking” easy and natural for a 
generation of people whose first inclination 
is toward action, excitement, fortune-making 
and amusement. 
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Home Grown “Cartels” 


The word “cartel” has come in for a great deal of odium in recent months. 
Here is an explanation of what a cartel is and a warning against the home 


grown brand. 


R. J. Miller 


ACCORDING to one of the pro- 
posals made by the Big Three in the 
Potsdam Declaration, there is to be a 
complete elimination of “cartels” in 
postwar Germany. The implication is 
that cartels are something evil and 
pernicious, especially as a threat to 
international peace, and that they 
abounded in prewar Germany. 

But just what are these “cartels” 
that have come into the news so often 
in the past few years? Why are they 
so pernicious? Why are they a threat 
to international peace? Were there 
very many of them in Germany? Do 
we have any in the United States? 

These are the “questions behind 
the news”; and the present article will 
endeavor to suggest their answers. 

According to the learned econo- 
mists who have spent years studying 
the matter, especially Doctor Theo- 
dore J. Kreps of Stanford University 
in his testimony before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee in 
1940, there are good cartels and bad 
cartels, and many kinds of both. In 
fact, the Doctor’s vast range of knowl- 
edge on the subject made it difficult 
for him to answer many of the ques- 


tions of the Committee with a simple 
“yes” or “no.” Rather, “I am not 
sure,” “on the other hand,” “it de- 
pends,” were often as close as he 
dared to come to definite statement 
about the general nature of that 
mysterious phenomenon, the cartel. 

Among the various types, however, 
the one which was the object of at- 
tack in the Potsdam Declaration is 
evidently a bad kind of cartel, and 
could be defined thus: A group of 
competitors in a certain field of busi- 
ness who have agreed not to compete, 
with bad results for business and for 
the world. 

The outstanding example of this 
kind of cartel in Germany was the 
colossal combine known as Interessen 
Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
gesellschaft — a mouthful of name, as 
is readily observed, which by its very 
pronouncement would seem to be- 
token a very formidable reality, but 
which for the benefit of the pro- 
nouncers has usually been shortened 
to 1.G. Farbenindustrie, or simply to 
I.G. 

Included in I.G. were more than 
eighty firms doing the most diversified 
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kinds of business — production of dye- 
stuffs, of nitrogen, of pharmaceuticals, 
of photographic and textile chemicals, 
of inorganic chemicals, of petroleum 
products and of explosives; agricul- 
tural enterprises, mining companies, 
commercial banks, and “other enter- 
prises.” They were all controlled from 
a single center, and the object of the 
control was to determine prices, allot 
quotas of production, and determine 
localities for the distribution of each 
company’s product —all in defiance 
of the well known and time honored 
economic law of supply and demand. 

Similar to this kind of cartel, if not 
practically identical, is the situation 
in which a large firm so dominates an 
industry that even without an agree- 
ment all the other firms in the indus- 
try must conform to its rules and 
standards or be forced out of business. 
Such a situation obtained in the 
United States before World War II, 
according to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee Investigation, in 
the steel industry, where United States 
Steel Corporation so dominated the 
field that the other companies as a 
matter of fact simply followed its 
lead in matters of price and policies of 
distribution. 

Similar also to the pernicious cartel 
is the situation in which a powerful 
business institution has representation 
on the boards of directors, or owner- 
ship of controlling stock, in various 
other firms, thus creating a “sphere of 
influence” or an “interest grouping” 
institution. This was the case in the 
United States during the 1930's, ac- 
cording to the National Resources 
Committee, in the case of the “interest 
groupings” around J. P. Morgan and 
Company and the First National Bank 
of New York, around the Rockefeller 
companies, around Kuhn, Loeb and 





Company, around the Mellon com- 
panies, around the Du Ponts, and 
others. 

The main feature of these “interest 
groupings,” as in the case of the 
industries dominated by great firms, 
and in the case of the cartels, is the 
central control over the lives and 
activities and business of many people. 
The control may not be exercised with 
mechanical and equally potent power 
at all times; in fact, cartels are often 
beset by struggles within and attacks 
from without. They have their own 
ups and downs. Nevertheless, there 
usually remains the central fact of 
control, however weakened by cir- 
cumstances at a given time. Pope 
Pius XI saw the situation with his 
usual clarity when he declared in his 
Encyclical Forty Years After: 


It is obvious that not only is 
wealth concentrated in our times 
but an immense power and des- 
potic economic dictatorship is 
consolidated in the hands of a 
few. 


“The powers that be” in the modern 
world, without whom even the poli- 
tical dictators would be helpless, are 
the few men, the few boards of di- 
rectors, who control vast segments of 
business activity, whether they get 
their power by agreement with other 
firms, or by dominating an industry 
through sheer size, or by owning the 
controlling stock and having places 
on the boards of directors in the 
firms that come under their influence. 

But why should this centralized con- 
trol in big business be something bad 
or “pernicious?” 

The first answer is a very simple 
one. If free competition is a good 
thing, then a situation in which com- 
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petitors do not compete should be a 
bad thing. 

Pius XI did not worship at the 
shrine of free competition with all 
the expressions of faith and homage 
which characterize the devotion of 
many modern business men, But he 
did believe that free competition is 
justified and certainly useful provided 
it is kept within certain limits. And 
so he reckons it as one of the evil 
results of the modern centralized 
control of business that free compett- 
tion has destroyed itself. 

Pius XI, in fact, gives a number of 
reasons why centralized control of 
business is an evil thing in any coun- 
try. The most striking reason he 
alleges is that as a result of such con- 
trol all economic life has become 
tragically hard, inexorable and cruel. 
And let not the unwary reader im- 
agine that the good Pontiff allowed 
his rhetoric to run away with his 
reason in this vivid indictment. A 
United States Senate investigation of 
big business in the United States de- 
clared in 1934: “Holding companies” 
(one of the chief means used in the 
United States for the purpose of cen- 
tralizing the control of business), 
“whether employed in the banking, 
utility, or railroad field, have been 
catastrophic to the American public.” 
Another Senate investigation, headed 
by Senators Wheeler and Truman 
(later President Truman) character- 
ized the activities of one particular 
branch of the Van Sweringen holding 
company “empire” in the United 
States as an “unbroken line of waste, 
nondisclosure, misstatement, decep- 
tion and falsehood.” And describing 
the process by which the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company acquired 
control of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railway in the early 1930's, 


another report of the committee of 
Senators Wheeler and Truman de- 
clares: “A dummy contract was signed ° 
... a leading firm of New York Stock 
Exchange brokers appeared as a 
dummy purchaser. . . . False reports 
were submitted to the government. 

Fake documents, including a 
promissory note which was not a 
promissory note, a purchase contract 
which was not a purchase, a dummy 
depository contract, and fake extend- 
ing contracts, were drafted by leading 
financial and railroad lawyers and 
solemnly signed.” 

But it is in the international field 
that cartels and business combines 
have been strikingly evil and_per- 
nicious, and have constituted what 
Pius XI describes as a 


deadly and accursed _ interna- 
tionalism of finance. 


For instance, after World War I 
the German armament firm of Fried- 
rich Krupp, to avoid some of the 
severe restrictions of the Versailles 
treaty, entered a kind of cartel agree- 
ment with the Swedish armament 
manufacturing company Bofors. By 
this agreement Krupp transferred to 
Bofors its patents, its licenses, and its 
secret processes of manufacture in ex- 
change for a block of Bofors’ stock. 
During World War II, however, the 
United States Navy used a 40 milli- 
meter Bofors’ gun, for which the 
United States paid royalties in Sweden 
— part of which went to the Krupp 
stockholders in Germany. By this 
deadly and accursed internationalism 
of finance, therefore, the United States 
was paying Germany for the arma- 
ment used against it, and stockholders 
in Germany were getting dividends 
on the guns that were killing their 
sons and brothers. 
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But the cartel system, or the cen- 
tralized control of business, was and 
‘is by no means confined to Germany. 
The United States has proved a 
fertile field for the growth of these 
financial giants. 

In June, 1939, the National Re- 
sources Committee published in its 
volume on The Structure of the 
American Economy a special study 
on Interest Groupings in the Amert- 
can Economy as of the year 1937. 
The term “interest grouping” is there 
used to describe a linking of large 
corporations “through common con- 
trol, community of interest groups, or 
more or less loose alliances.” Eight 
such interest groupings are listed. 
They are designated as follows: (1) 
Morgan-First National (2) Rocke- 
feller; (3) Kuhn-Loeb; (4) Mellon; 
(5) Chicago; (6) Du Pont; (7) Cleve- 
land and (8) Boston. 

The Morgan-First National des- 
ignation refers to J. P. Morgan and 
Company and the First National Bank 
of New York, and their long-standing 
financial relations to each other. The 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Boston des- 
ignations cover groups of corporations 
having interlocking directorates in the 
respective cities. 

The corporations in each interest 
grouping are of four kinds: industrial, 
utilities (electric power and light), 
railroads and banks. 

(1) Some of the industrial cor- 
porations listed under the Morgan- 
First National interest grouping were 
the following: 

Pullman, Inc.; 

General Electric Company; 
United States Steel Corporation; 
Montgomery Ward and Company, 

Inc.; 

National Biscuit Company; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
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Some of the utilities in the Morgan- 

First National interest grouping were: 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; 

United Corporation group, includ- 
ing: 
Commonwealth and Southern 

Corporation; 
Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey; 
Electric Bond and Share Group. 
The railroads in the Morgan-First 
National interest grouping were: 

New York Central System; 

Alleghany System, including: 
Chesapeake and Ohio; Missouri 

Pacific; Erie; Pere Marquette; 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois; 
and others. 

Northern System, including: 
Great Northern; Northern Pa- 

cific; Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy; and others. 

Santa Fe System (Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe) ; 

Southern System (Southern Rail- 
way Company) ; 

Western Pacific. 

The banks were: 

First National Bank of New York; 

Guaranty Trust Company; 

Bankers Trust Company; 

New York Trust Company. 


(2) The Rockefeller group included 
only oil companies and one bank 
(though that bank was the largest in 
the United States) : 

Standard Oil Company of New 

Jersey; 

Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc.; 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana; 

Standard Oil Company of Cali- 

fornia; 

Atlantic Refining Company; 
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Ohio Oil Company; 
Chase National Bank. 


(3) The Kuhn-Loeb group in- 
cluded no industrial corporations. 
The railroads listed were: 

Pennsylvania, including: 

Pennsylvania; Norfolk and West- 
ern; Wabash; Lehigh Valley; 
New York, New Haven. and 
Hartford; and others. 

Union Pacific, including: 

Union Pacific; Illinois Central. 

Southern Pacific; 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 

Pacific; 

Chicago and Northwestern; 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas; 

Delaware and Hudson. 

One utility was listed: 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany. 

And one bank: 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


(4) The Mellon group included 
the following industrial corporations: 

Gulf Oil Corporation; 

Koppers Company; 

Aluminum Company of America; 

Pittsburgh Coal Company; 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Company; 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 

tion; 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
One railroad: 

Virginian Railway Company. 
Two utilities: 

United Light and Power Company; 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
Two banks: 

Mellon National Bank; 

Union Trust Company. 


(5) The Chicago group included 
the following industrials: 
International Harvester Company; 


Armour and Company; 
Marshall Field and Company; 
Wilson and Company. 

And the following utilities: 
Commonwealth Edison Company; 
Public Service Corporation of 

Northern Illinois; 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
any. 

And these banks: 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company; 

First National Bank of Chicago; 

Northern Trust Company; 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 


(6) The Du Pont group included 
the following: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 

General Motors Corporation; 

United States Rubber Company; 

National Bank of Detroit. 


(7) The Cleveland group included 
the following: 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company; 

Republic Steel Corporation; 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
py: 

Inland Steel Company; 

Wheeling Steel Corporation; 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany; 

Interlake Iron Corporation; 

Cleveland Trust Company. 


(8) The Boston group included 
these industrials: 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion; 
United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company; 
United Fruit Corporation; 
American Woolen Company. 
And these utilities: 
Stone and Webster, Inc.; 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston; 
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And this bank: 
First National Bank (including Old 
Colony Trust) . 

These companies formed in 1937 
the major section of American busi- 
ness. They did not by any means in- 
clude all without exception of the 
corporations in the United States; 
they did not even include all of the 
greatest corporations. Beyond the 
orbits of the “interest groupings” 
were, for instance, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, Swift 
and Company, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Cities Service Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany and many others. But among the 
250 leading corporations of the United 
States in 1937, the companies in the 
eight interest groupings represented 
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total assets comes to a little over 61 
billion dollars; whereas the combined 
total assets of all the firms outside 
the eight interest groupings and 
within the 250 largest American cor- 
porations amounted to only 37 billion 
dollars. 

Thus we have also in the United 
States a high degree of centralized 
control of wealth and business ac- 
tivity. According to the implications 
of the Potsdam Declaration and ac- 
cording to Pope Pius XI, such cen- 
tralized control is a bad thing for 
a nation and for the world. In the 
new world that is opening before us, 
it remains to be seen what the Ameri- 
can people will do not only to eli- 
nate the cartel system from defeated 
Germany, but to cope with the same 
system under a different name — “the 


by far the greatest share of American powers that be” — in _ victorious 
business wealth. A listing of their America. 
Daughter of Eve 


This happened to one of those women who blame every trouble on Adam and 
Eve, constantly complaining that if it had not been for their foolish sin, there 
would be no sorrow in the world. 


A friend who had heard these complaints innumerable times, played a trick 
on her. He planned a wonderful party, inviting the woman and her husband 
and friends to be his guests. His table was lader with good things, and the last 
dish set down was one that was covered so that no one could tell what it was. 
Just as everybody was about to start eating, however, he pretended to be called 
away. Before he left, he insisted that the party go right on with the banquet, 
only requesting that they leave the covered dish untouched until his return, 
that he might enjoy the surprise with them. 


He was gone a long time. In fact the banquet had been disposed of and he 
still had not returned. Then it was that the woman who was usually so impatient 
with Adam and Eve suggested that at least they should see what was in the 
covered dish, because they were too well satisfied to enjoy any more food any- 
how. Against the remonstrances of her husband and friends, she reached across 
the table and lifted the cover of the dish just enough to steal a glance. Im- 
mediately a pretty little bird flew out and disappeared through the window. A 
moment later the host returned and lifted the cover himself. When he saw that 
the bird had flown, he smiled and said: 


“I perceive that Adam and Eve were not the only curious persons who ever 
lived.” 
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The Disadvantages of Being Rich 


Probably only the poor or not-so-rich will read this article and the editors think 
it will do as much good for them as for those to whom it seems directed. 


L. M. Merrill 


THIS is not an article of deep social 
significance. Anyone who draws from 
it the conclusion that we hate the 
rich and want to see them all dis- 
possessed and leveled will be illogical 
and wrong. Anyone who reads into it 
socialistic or communistic tendencies 
will simply be projecting his own 
views into someone else’s words. Nor 
are we unmindful of the advantages 
of being rich. Everybody knows that 
there are many such advantages; and 
we do not think that anybody will 
be prevented from desiring them and 
working for them by what is written 
here. Go ahead, we say, and keep on 
trying to become rich; but be aware 
that these are the disadvantages you 
will have to face, and that it is doubt- 
ful whether you will be able to over- 
come them. 

We may as well frankly admit at 
the outset that we do not know any 
rich people very well. Oh, we know 
quite a bit about them. We have met 
them in hospitals, where they suffer 
like ordinary mortals; we have seen 
them lying in their pretty death-beds, 
where they surrender their souls even 
as the rest of men. We have given 
them advice, betimes, about their 
problem children, and the state of 
their souls, and about Christian truths 
that they found it difficult to under- 
stand and accept. But there is nothing 
personal about this, because we do not 
know any rich people well enough to 
become personal about them. 

Someone may ask: just what do 
you mean by a rich person? We shall 
not answer by setting any figure be- 


low which a man is not rich and 
above which he is. Rather we shall 
answer by saying that a rich person 
is one who can have just about any- 
thing that money can buy, including, 
if he wants it, a swimming pool in his 
back yard, a yacht on the nearest 
ocean or lake, and a winter and sum- 
mer home. Mark that a man doesn’t 
have to possess all these things to be 
rich; it is only necessary to be able 
to have them if he wants them, to be 
included among the rich. 

Now among the first disadvantages 
of being rich is the fact that you 
don’t meet the right people and you 
are constantly surrounded by the 
wrong ones. The right people are 
met behind counters in grocery 
stores; in queues lined up waiting to 
buy railroad tickets; in the packed 
coaches of slow trains; in social af- 
fairs and bazaars that are held in 
parish halls. Moreover, as a rich per- 
son you seldom, if ever, meet the 
down-and-outers, the tramps who fre- 
quent the frowsy districts of old cities 
and the environs of railroad stations 
and bus lines. As a rich person you 
seldom know the thrill of having a 
bulbous-nosed, bloated-cheeked, rag- 
gedly clothed human being with an 
immortal soul sidle up to you as just 
another human being with an im- 
mortal soul and say: “How about a 
quarter, Buddy, for something to 
eat?” 

You never meet all these wonderful 
people because your money builds a 
wall around you that doesn’t permit 
them to approach you. Somebody 
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else goes to the grocery store for you, 
or the grocer comes to your servants’ 
entrance and deals directly with the 
cook, You don’t stand in lines wait- 
ing for railroad tickets because an 
agent of the road is always glad to 
settle all your transportation problems 
beforehand. You never meet the down- 
and-outers, because a car takes you al- 
most to the train door and picks you 
up when you get off. And you don’t 
go to bazaars and church parties, be- 
cause, if you are interested in the 
cause, you send a check for ten dollars 
instead of appearing; if you are not 
interested (which is more likely) , you 
just ignore the whole business. 

Now the saddest part of this dis- 
advantage is that you think of it as 
an advantage of your riches. How 
wonderful, you think, not to have to 
mingle with sweaty tradespeople; not 
to have to push into a crowd to secure 
a seat in a train; not to be bothered 
by the “scum” of humanity that is 
always “mooching” for another quar- 
ter. But is it an advantage to know 
nothing about millions of your broth- 
ers and sisters? Never to have a strange 
woman with a baby in arms sit down 
in a vacant seat beside you in a train 
and tell you how her husband has 
been wounded in the war and is now 
hospitalized in a distant city where 
she is taking the baby for him to see 
for the first and possibly the last 
time? Never to be uncomfortable be- 
cause there are a hundred other hu- 
man beings, each with a full-blown 
set of desires, ambitions, fears, worries, 
loves and antipathies, trying to reach 
the same destination, or to share the 
same conveniences that are sufficient 
only for a few? These are the people 
that teach one humility and charity 
and patience; it is your disadvantage 
that it is hard to practice these vir- 
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tues in the paths you travel and the 
circumstances in which you live. It 
is a still greater disadvantage that, not 
meeting such people, it is extremely 
difficult for you to approach an under- 
standing of what the pinch of poverty 
feels like, or what it means to go 
without a full meal because one can- 
not afford it. 

But while you seldom meet the 
right people, you are surrounded 
most of the time by the wrong. You 
meet people at your club, where none 
but the “best” are admitted; at cock- 
tail parties and coming-out parties 
and parties for visiting celebrities. 
Most of the people you meet at such 
parties will have their names in the 
paper as having been there, For 
every simple, natural, unaffected hu- 
man being you meet thus (there are 
such even there) you have to meet 
half a dozen “stuffed shirts,” people 
whose highest peak of conversational 
sparkle is reached in discussing the 
difficulty of procuring good Scotch, 
or the brazen independence of the 
servant class, or the latest divorce 
scandal among the 400. Such people 
are either richer than you or not so 
rich; if they are richer they patronize 
you by giving you tips on the best 
buys in the stockmarket; if they are 
not so rich, they kowtow to you as a 
tin god. The terrifying disadvantage - 
of all this is that you have little chance 
or incentive to look at yourself as 
just a human being, and not a rich 
human being, and that you gradually 
become absorbed yourself in such non- 
senses as the shortage of Scotch, the 
shortage of servants, the shortage of 
good stocks and bonds to buy and the 
shortage of faithful husbands and 
wives. 

But that it not the worst disad- 
vantage of being rich. There is a still 
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worse one in the fact that you lose 
your perspective in regard to God. 
If there are any rich people who are 
reading this (which we doubt) and 
who are inclined to resent it, I will 
just ask a few questions on the answer 
to which anyone may judge the truth 
of the statement above. How many 
really rich people receive Communion 
every day, or even every Sunday of 
the year? How many make a retreat 
once a year? How many are interested 
in perfecting themselves spiritually, in 
spreading the faith, in destroying 
prejudice, in promoting strictly Cath- 
olic ideals? Yes, admitted, there are 
some. But the question is, how many? 
And the answer is, not enough to 
make a hundred to one bet a decent 
risk that an average rich Catholic 
can give an affirmative answer to the 
questions above. One might go even 
farther and ask how many rich peo- 
ple, who before they were rich re- 
ceived Communion daily or weekly 
and made retreats and attended extra 
devotions, etc., continue to do so 
after they become rich? Explanations, 
evasions, reasons, obstacles and diffi- 
culties as to why not are all beside 
the point. The fact that they usually 
don’t do these things marks a dis- 
advantage that goes with being rich 
that no material blessing can ever 
outweigh. 

One more disadvantage in being 
rich is that with the acquisition of 
wealth there appears usually a stiffen- 
ing of the sense of ownership and a 
special mechanism of resistance to- 
ward appeals made on one’s generosity 
and charity. This is rapidly nurtured 
and developed by the fact that in- 
numerable appeals are made to the 
rich for money. Let it appear in the 
papers, tis said, that a million dollars 
have been willed to somebody, and 


the morrow’s mail will bring that 
somebody a sackfull of begging letters. 
One of the sad psychological results 
of such an event on the minds of the 
rich is the conviction that the whole 
world is involved in a vast scheme to 
take the million dollars away, and 
the determination that the whole 
world is going to get precious little 
of the million dollars. So the sackfull 
of mail becomes a waste-basket full 
of mail; the art of saying No is culti- 
vated to an unconquerable degree; 
no discrimination is exercised on 
good, indifferent and bad causes; you 
cannot give to all, so you give to 
none, i.e., none that you can escape 
giving to with decency and propriety. 

The disadvantage of this is that 
you lose both the fun and the merit 
of giving things away half foolishly 
and imprudently, with a kind of wild 
abandon that would be reminiscent of 
the Son of God handing out miracles 
to unappreciative lepers, and of the 
saints taking off their cloaks and 
putting them on passing drunkards. 
All sorts of inhibitions impede such 
divine folly. You mustn’t promote 
laziness and sloth; you must think 
of your children, who would be 
grossly mistreated if they couldn’t 
look forward to being almost as rich 
as you. (That’s a disadvantage too; 
you'll never know how much better 
off the children would be if you could 
hoist up courage enough to say to 
them: “Don’t count on my money 
for your future; I’m liable to give most 
of it away before I die; you'll have 
to stand on your own feet.”) You 
must keep up with the rich Jones's, 
and hold fabulous parties and recep- 
tions, and move into bigger and better 
and more expensive homes. All these 
things get in the way of your experi- 
encing the joy and acquiring the merit 
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on a large scale that one experiences 
on a small scale when he gives his 
last quarter to a passing beggar, with 
a slight curdle of doubt as to whether 
it will be spent for coffee and dough- 
nuts or for another slug of cheap 
whiskey. You never feel the thrill of 
making an act of faith in charity and 
saying: “It may be Christ in beggar’s 
form; and I wouldn’t want to pass 
Him by.” 

These are the great disadvantages 
of being rich. Of course they possess 
their counterpart of enviable advan- 
tages. You will never know, if you are 
rich, nor even understand, what it 
means not to be able to pay, except 
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in driblets of a dollar at a time, a 
$100 doctor bill. You will never pass 
by a first class theater, wondering 
what kind of a paradise would be 
revealed inside if you could only pass 
under the glorious marquee lights. 
You will never know how it feels to 
look at fur coats and beautiful bed- 
room sets in shop windows, while 
mentally figuring out how many 
decades of years of saving it will take 
to be able to own even the least 
expensive. But there are things that 
you miss and lose, and cannot have 
because you are rich. We wish we 
could give them to you because they 
are so good. 


Unpaid Debts 


It has perhaps been forgotten, but there was a time when the United States, or 
rather part of them, repudiated some of their debts to foreign countries. It was 
after the Civil War, when the Northern States needed a great deal of help in 
reconstruction. Pennsylvania voted on the matter, and their debts to foreign 
countries were waived. So did a number of other States. 


Illinois, however, left a bright record for historians. A Convention met at 
Springfield, the capital of the State, and a repudiation ordinance was offered to 
the meeting. It was about to be adopted when one man’s action turned the tide 
of sentiment. Stephen A. Douglas, who had been defeated by Lincoln for the 
presidency, was lying sick at his hotel while the convention was going on. Hear- 
ing of what was transpiring, he demanded that he be taken into the hall. They 
carried him in on a mattress, and lying on his back he wrote the following 
resolution as a substitute for the repudiation measure: 


“Resolved, that Illinois will be honest, although she never pays a cent.” 

The action of the sick old man turned the tide against repudiation, and his 
resolution was passed. It is also said to have stopped the trend of repudiation 
that had been growing among all the States. 


Unwelcomed Guest 


A sad world lives in heart-break house 
With tears for daily fare — 

Restless, long and dark are nights 
For there are pains to bear. 


But comfort comes, with Life and Light, 
And Bread — for Adam’s loss. .. . 

No welcome greets that royal] guest — 
His gifts return a cross. 


G. A. Watters 
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alarm sounded and awakened me at 
four o'clock. It was pitch dark, and 
I seemed the only living thing awake. 
A great temptation assailed me to 
forget about the appointment I had 
made, but I shook it off manfully and 
stumbled into my clothes. If I had 
known more about the Filipino con- 
ception of time, I could have slept 
on without qualms, 

However, a few moments later I 
pulled up in my jeep in front of the 
house of Mr. Talog, which was our 
designated place of meeting. All was 
in darkness, and I could see no sign 
of activity except a man on his way 
to market with a pole across his 
shoulder from the ends of which were 
suspended two huge and heavy baskets 
brimming over with freshly picked 
bananas. He was jogging along the 
road in a half-trot, and when his 
footsteps had died away, all that I 
heard was the sleepy crowing of a 
cock in some distant yard. I sat 
there in the darkness, still half-asleep, 
and thought a few unkind things 
about the Filipinos as a class and Mr. 
Talog as an individual. 

Presently a boy appeared out of 
the darkness. I hailed him. 

“I’m looking for Mr, Talog. Do 
you know where he is? Is he still in 
bed?” 

“Oh, no. He has gone to the house 
of the bride.” 

“And where is that?” 

“I will show you,” said the boy, 
climbing into the jeep. “I am the 
nephew of Mr. Talog, and I will go 
to the wedding too.” He said this 
as if the idea had just struck him. 

We proceeded down the road, and 
about a mile further on arrived at 
the house of Mr. Talog’s intended. 
It was now about five o’clock, and we 
were rewarded by seeing a faint glim- 


mer of light inside the place, which 
turned out to be a tiny roadside 
restaurant and saloon, with a couple 
of rooms stretching out behind, and 
an upper story, all constructed out 
of bamboo. Lined along the shelves 
behind the bar were bottles of gin, 
rum, and a local product distilled 
from coconut milk and referred to 
by the military as “torpedo juice.” 
Mr. Talog, as stated above, was a 
smart man, and had put a portion of 
his capital into this business enter- 
prise, while giving over its supervision 
to the lady who now was about to 
become his wife. 

We stood around the ground floor 
of this establishment, Mr. Talog, 
several of his masculine friends, a 
sergeant whose vehicle had also been 
impounded in the interests of co- 
operation, and myself, with about as 
much conversation as could be ex- 
pected at such an early hour. Over- 
head we could hear sounds which 
betokened that the bride was being 
decked out, nature was being supple- 
mented by art, and it soon became ap- 
parent that the process was one which 
could not be hurried. Mr. Talog paced 
nervously back and forth; occasionally 
he would call to the ladies upstairs. 
His appeals had no visible effect. 

Five o’clock grew into six, and we 
had lapsed into various stages of 
lethargy, when suddenly the bride and 
her suite comprising about eight ladies 
of assorted ages, came majestically 
down the stairs, The bride was beauti- 
fully clad in the traditional white 
bridal gown; on her head was a veil 
of the most exquisitely wrought lace. 

We proceeded to the waiting vehi- 
cles. Into my jeep stepped the bride 
with her bridesmaids and the groom, 
while the other wedding guests with 
many small screams and _ squeals 
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climbed into the Sergeant’s truck. 

An Army jeep does not start life as 
anything very fancy, and the one I 
was using was in a sad condition in- 
deed, after a long and hard existence. 
There were no cushions on the seats, 
the windshield was cracked, and the 
springs had long since lost their 
springiness. But Mr. Talog sat in the 
front, beaming with pride, and in the 
back the blushing bride, flanked by 
her two attendants, seemed happily 
oblivious of her surroundings. We 
might have been riding in a Rolls 
Royce as with many squeaks and 
gasps the jeep rolled into the out- 
skirts of the city, through streets lined 
with bombed and burned out houses, 
past heaps of rubble, and into the 
spacious courtyard of the old Spanish 
church. It was now 6:30. The reader 
may remember that the wedding was 
scheduled for five. 

After some delay, the parish priest 
appeared. It was evident that he had 
just risen from his pallet, and ap- 
parently the fact that the wedding 
party had arrived an hour past its 
scheduled time caused him no sur- 
prise or annoyance. We proceeded into 
the church, and there, against the 
background of a bombed out sanc- 
tuary wall, rising stark against the 
morning sky, Mr. Talog and his bride 
exchanged their marriage vows. The 
age-old nuptial blessing, the stately 
order of the nuptial Mass, brought 
into reality the concept of the Church 
universal, where men of all races the 
world over receive God’s grace 
through the same pure channels. 

Mr. Talog’s wedding breakfast was 
held in the home of the bride, and 
when I arrived there later in the 
morning, having meanwhile returned 
to camp, the place was filled to burst- 
ing with friends and relatives of the 


happy pair. In the center of the room 
a table was groaning beneath all 
manner of Filipino delicacies — rice 
patties wrapped in banana leaves and 
swimming in coconut oil; pancakes 
made from sagamon flour, and the 
highly regarded eggplant omelet. 
Fruits of all description were piled 
high: papayas, sineguelas, mangoes, 
and of course bananas. 

Packed tightly around the table a 
number of guests were busy with their 
trencherwork, while behind them, 
three or four deep, stood others wait- 
ing for their chance to make inroads 
upon the victuals, 

I pushed my way through the 
throng in search for Mr. Talog, and 
found him perspiring, but glowing 
with amiability. Mr. Talog in turn 
led me to the bride, who was sitting 
in the midst of her attendants. The 
girl seemed sufficiently composed, but 
these attendants hovered over her with 
an air of anxiety, as if they expected 
her to slide off into a faint at any 
moment. 

After offering my felicitations, a 
difficult thing inasmuch as the bride 
spoke no English and I spoke no 
Tagalog, I followed Mr. Talog 
through the crowd and found that 
he had secured a chair for me at the 
festive board. I took a cup of the ex- 
cellent Filipino coffee, strong and 
sweet, and tried to present an appear- 
ance of nonchalance, while being 
gazed at on all sides. Eating under 
such circumstances is a difficult thing, 
to say the least. It is always thus when 
one takes a meal in a Filipino home. 
The family will not think of eating 
while a guest is in the house. The 
guest must eat at the table alone, 
while host and family stand closely 
ranged on all sides at his every 
mouthful. They are not being im- 
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polite in acting thus; it is simply that 
they want to share visibly in the en- 
tertainment of their guest. 

In due course, and after once more 
paying my respects to the bride and 
groom, I took my departure, and as 


I returned to camp, this was my 
reflection: We in America are a 
thousand times more efficient than the 
Filipinos. But they are at least a 
hundred times more happy. Which 
of the two peoples is better off? 


Expectancy 


The dawn is tardy and the dusk too soon, 
The sun cannot cope with the frost till noon; 
The birds have gathered on the southward wing 


And the long wait starts for another spring. 


The cornstalks rustle in their yellow shrouds, 
The dead leaves flutter from the trees in clouds; 
The unkempt gardens with a shudder fling 


A million seedlings for another spring. 


The lonesome beaches are but wind-swept sand, 
The wavelets whimper to the silent land; 
The mists like lovers to the waters cling — 


Their kiss a promise of another spring. 


Then hope shall warm us in the winter’s cold 
When snow flies furious and the northwinds scold; 
The heart knows courage and the soul can sing 

So long as there’s faith in another spring. 


— D. F. Miller 
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Test of Character (32) 


‘ 


e e e 
On Being Superstitious 
L. M. Merrill 

To intelligent people, a person who reveals himself to be superstitious is 
recognized at once as a weak character. Strong characters live by principles and 
truths, clearly defined and subject to analysis by reason or faith. Weak characters 
allow themselves to be influenced by vague, mysterious, inexplicable and un- 
answerable fears and forces such as are at the bottom of all superstitions. 

It is not astonishing that in a society whose predominant systems of education 
are woefully inadequate and incomplete, there should be much superstition. Since 
a large majority of Americans are brought up and educated with little or no 
opportunity of learning the truth about the invisible world, their minds, which 
always retain a capacity and curiosity for knowledge of invisible things, tend to 
create their own false and foolish convictions about them. Thus half-educated 
people usually manifest superstition in one of the following forms. 

1. Superstition about things and places. It is a great weakness to have any 
sort of fear of or confidence in the power of certain material objects or places to 
influence one’s destiny. To carry a rabbit-foot for luck, to count on a four-leaf 
clover for good fortune, to be afraid of so-called haunted houses, to suspect even 
mildly that there is bad luck connected with breaking a looking glass, are all 
signs of an ignorant and weak mind. Sometimes the weakness is manifest in the 
misuse of something good, as when poorly instructed Catholics place an abnormal 
and unreasonable confidence in medals and religious objects, as if wearing them 
could charm away misfortune. 

2. Superstition about certain actions. To be afraid to walk under a ladder, or 
to open an umbrella indoors, or to sit down at table among thirteen people, or 
to have one’s path crossed by a black cat —all these are revelations of weakness. 
Similarly to associate some good fortune with an insignificant action that pre- 
ceded it, as when a ball player might think he had hit a home run because he 
had spit on his hands in a certain way, or a gambler might think he won a bet 
because he crossed his fingers or touched a certain object — these too manifest 
glaring weakness of character. 

3. Superstitions about certain persons. Anyone who believes, no matter how 
secretly, in fortune-tellers, or in mediums, or in magical mind-readers, is a 
weakling. Anyone who permits himself to think that other human beings have 
the power to “hex” him, or bring bad luck to him, or to harm his family by 
secret incantations, is weak-minded. Sometimes non-Catholics possess a strange 
and unreasonable fear of Catholic priests, thinking that they possess certain 
secret powers to harm them. They thereby convict themselves of being both 
poorly educated and of using neither their reason nor free will. 

For the Catholic, all forms of superstition are sinful, because the Catholic 
possesses the truth about the invisible world and all invisible forces, and he 
knows that no supernatural power has been given by God to insignificant ma- 
terial actions, persons and things. For all, superstition is a renunciation of 
reason, and a foolish subjection of self to things not worthy of trust. 











Inside Baseball 


Inside stuff is sometimes very simple stuff. Nowhere in the world does the 


cliche hold more perfect sway. 


F. A. Ryan 


RECENTLY we had occasion to in- 
terview one of the most famous play- 
ers in baseball. A man who held the 
batting championship of the world for 
several years, who played in a number 
of world series campaigns, who was 
called the headiest and trickiest base- 
runner and fielder of his time, he 
might well be expected to know all 
the inside stories of baseball. And 
know them he did. We put to him 
our favorite questions concerning the 
things that baseball players say to 
one another in times of stress and 
strain, our pencil poised to catch the 
breath-taking wisdom that passes be- 
tween the greats of baseball when, 
as the sayings go, “the chips are 
down,” or “the going gets rough” or 
“the pressure is on.” Here is an ap- 
proximate transcription of this fas- 
cinating interview. We shall call our 
player “Bones Beezer,’ though that 
is not actually his name. 

“Tell us, Bones,” we began, “What 
does the shortstop or the 2nd _base- 
man say to the pitcher of his team 
when said pitcher starts out by giving 
two balls to a batter?” 

“He says ‘Put it over, old man,’ or 
‘Don’t be afraid of him’ or ‘Let him 
hit it.’” 

“And suppose the pitcher gets two 
strikes on a batter right off, what 
then does the shortstop say?” 

“He says ‘He can’t see you, old 
man,’ or ‘Now give him the dark one.’ 
Or, if the shortstop is afraid that the 
pitcher might groove one, he warns, 
‘Not too nice,’ or ‘Make him reach for 
it.” He also reminds him ‘You're 


away ahead of him, Mike,’ and that 
‘You’ve got him in the hole.’ ” 

“What if somebody in the field 
makes a glaring error, thus allowing 
somebody to get on base who should 
have been out?” 

Bones smiled knowingly. ““Then we 
say to the pitcher, ‘Not your fault, 
Pete.’ Some console him with the 
cheery words ‘Just a tough break; 
you'll get the next three.’ ” 

“But,” we continued, “how do you 
go about consoling a pitcher when a 
batter gets a clean hit?” 

“We assure him that the next bat- 
ter will hit into a double play. And 
if two men get on base, we go so far as 
to promise him a triple play. If three 
men get on, we publicly vow that 
‘they'll never see home.’ ” 

“Very interesting, Mr. Beezer. Now 
tell me what happens when there are 
men on base and the slugger of the 
opposing team comes to bat?” 

“We belittle the batter,” Bones 
snapped back. ‘“‘We say ‘He’s easy’ or 
‘He couldn’t hit the side of a barn.’ 
We might go so far as to say “The 
bigger they come, the harder they 
fall.” With some misgivings, however, 
we also say “Take it easy, old man’ 
or ‘Keep it away from him,’ or ‘He’s 
easy, but don’t give him a good one.’ ”’ 

“But what does the catcher say 
when he walks out from behind the 
plate, meets the pitcher near the 
mound, and whispers in his ear?” 

“That usually happens,” said Bones, 
“when things begin to look bad. The 
catcher tries to revive the pitcher’s 
confidence. He says ‘You’ve got the 
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stuff; just bear down a bit now.’ Or 
‘Don’t worry about the men on bases; 
just pitch to the batter.’ Or ‘Lay it 
right in my glove and they won't see 
it.’ If the pitcher is inclined to be 
wild under stress, the catcher calls his 
attention to the fact that ‘You've got 
eight men behind you; put it over and 
let them do something.’ ” 

“Doesn't he say ‘seven men’ because 
the catcher is in front of him?” 

“He says ‘eight men,’” said Bones 
firmly, without explanation. 

“Now tell me,” said I, “What do a 
man’s teammates say to him when he 
is at bat?” 

“They say, ‘Just get om base, and 
we'll knock you in.’ ” ; . 

“Supposing the first pitch is a ball?” 

“Then they say ‘Wait him out.’ 

“And if the first pitch is a strike?” 

“They say ‘Wait for the one you 
like.’ ” 

“What if the pitcher gets two strikes 
on him?” 

“They say ‘It only takes one to hit 
x” 

“Supposing the batter hits a foul 
ball?” 

“Then his teammates say “That’s 
spoiling the good ones.’ ” 

“Suppose he hits a number of foul 
balls?” 

“Then they say ‘He can’t put it 
past you’ or ‘Straighten the next one 
out.” 

“If a pitcher begins to weaken, do 
you use any method to promote his 
downfall?” 

“Of course,” said Bones. “We in- 
form the world that ‘He’s up in the 
air, that ‘He can’t get it over,’ that 
‘This is our inning,’ and that ‘He’s 
all through and he knows it.’”’ 

“Sometimes one notices a_ batter 
talking to the umpire. Can you tell 
us what is said on such occasions?” 
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“Well, yes and no. There is a cer- 
tain reticence exercised by players who 
feel an urge to talk to the umpire. 
They know that their manager won't 
like it if they are thrown out of the 
game. So they usually say, when the 
umpire seems to have called a ball a 
strike, ‘Look ’em over, ump; that was 
a foot outside.’ Or they express a warm 
interest in the umpire’s need of spec- 
tacles, Sometimes they just step out of 
the batter’s box and look at the 
umpire. You think they are talking 
to him, but they are just looking at 
him, sadly, broken-heartedly.” 

“But sometimes a player is thrown 
out of the game for something he says 
to the umpire. Can you tell us what is 
said on such occasions?” 

“No,” said Bones. “I’m afraid I 
can’t. Your readers might not under- 
stand. They might not grasp the 
seriousness of the situation. Then too, 
children might read it, and that 
wouldn’t do at all.” 

“I see,” said I, “This is all ex- 
tremely interesting. But just one more 
thing. You’ve played baseball all over 
the country, and you’ve seen and 
heard all kinds of fans rooting for 
their teams and against their oppo- 
nents. I’m sure our readers would like 
to have you tell them what are the 
most popular forms of advice?” 

“Easy,” said Bones. “If a pitcher 
weakens, the fans say ‘Take him out.’ 
If a batter swings at the air, they in- 
form him that there’s a hole in his 
bat. If a fielder misses an easy one, 
they enjoin him ‘to get a basket.’ If 
an umpire displeases them, they say 
“Boo-00-00-00.’ ” 

“Well, Mr, Beezer, that is about the 
finest analysis of inside baseball. that 
American homes ever had an oppor- 
tunity to read. I assure you of my 
gratitude, and our readers’ gratitude.” 
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Cavalcade of the Iron Horse 


Of the many features that make the United States the leading nation in the 
world, the progress and proficiency of its railroads are among the greatest. 


J.C. Grabowski 


WHAT is it about American railroads 
that casts such an uncanny grip on 
people of all ages? The fascination is 
dynamic. 

Just to stand near the main line 
track and tremble with the earth as 
the freight roars by will send the heart 
and mind of a boy into a world of 
adventure. 

And the adults! One and a quarter 
million actually passed through the 
first streamliner, Union Pacific, when 
it toured the country in 1934. Today, 
eleven years later, people still line the 
right-of-ways to catch a fleeting glance 
of color as the Century or the City of 
Los Angeles, or any other of the 172 
streamliners, roars past. What is the 
power of attraction? 

Surely, the answer is more than 
merely the instinctive nature of man 
to stop and watch a gigantic machine 
at work. Perhaps it is the history of 
the railroads, so filled with adventure 
and romance; or the desire to journey 
to distant places in the world’s finest 
trains. For every flashing streamliner 
and laboring freight is a story of 
American ingenuity, achievement, and 
progress. The great American rail- 
road grew up with America, helped 
build her, and sped her on to V.E. 
and V.J. Days of recent times. 

It is amazing to learn how closely 
meshed are the histories of the United 
States and the railroads. The speed of 
the country’s growth was determined 
primarily by the progress of trans- 
portation. One was the forerunner of 
the other. It was the iron horse that 
finally pushed back the frontiers, 


transformed the wilderness and united 
the continent. It performed magnifi- 
cent feats of engineering, provided 
the finest transportation system in the 
world, four and a half times larger 
than any other country’s, and in great 
measure helped to make possible 
America’s high standard of living. 

Not so long before the: first iron 
horse chugged across Nebraska toward 
the Pacific, America was a vast un- 
touched country, with parts practically 
inaccessible except along the slow 
water routes. Slower still and more 
expensive were the wagon trails. To 
send a ton of freight from New York 
to Buffalo by wagon cost $100 and 
took nearly three weeks. And in the 
interior, charges were two dollars a 
ton per mile. Progress crept along 
with the pace of the ox-cart. Then 
came the steam locomotive, and with 
it America began to go places. 

The first steam engines did not look 
much like the giants of power that 
may be seen today, but they fired up 
the hopes and genius of American 
mechanics. August 8, 1829, marks the 
date of the first locomotive to run on 
rails in this country. It was. the 
Stourbridge Lion, of English make. 
Its test run was on the wooden-flanged 
tracks of a horse-drawn railroad, but 
the Lion was too heavy for the track 
and never saw regular service. 

However, the very next year on the 
tracks of the horse-drawn Baltimore 
and Ohio, the American-made Tom 
Thumb did make a successful trip. 
And since 1830 America has built and 
developed her own steam locomotives. 
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Not long were people and com- 
merce bound down to water routes. 
The railroads began to go every- 
where. During the first twenty years 
rails and engines were improved and 
1850 found over 9000 miles of track, 
but mostly along the eastern seaboard. 
After 1850 and until 1900, track mile- 
age fairly boomed, even raced on 
madly, and the period closed with a 
network of over 193,000 miles. Today 
there is over twice that total. But it 
was 1850 that marked the romantic 
era of the opening of the west. 

California with her gold was be- 
coming a very important place. How- 
ever, between her and the Mississippi 
lay half a continent of wilderness. 
California was isolated and the valu- 
able West undeveloped. The existing 
means of overland travel were wholly 
impractical. 

The two thousand miles by covered 
wagon required six months under the 
best conditions. Stage-coach meant an 
exhausting four weeks. By water one 
could take a ship to Panama, make 
the hazardous trip across the Isthmus, 
and by ship again travel up the Pacific 
coast. This usually took one month 
or more. Longer still was the all-water 
route around Cape Horn. The rail- 
road could revolutionize all this, but 
the financial project of extending 
track over seventeen hundred miles 
of wilderness, desert and mountain 
was as titantic as Boulder or Bonne- 
ville Dams. Then as now, the Govern- 
ment gave its aid and the tremendous 
project was undertaken. 

The help given was by Land Grant 
Legislation through which public do- 
main was given in exchange for re- 
duced rates to the Government in all 
its transportation needs. It is interest- 
ing to note that Abraham Lincoln as 
lawyer, congressman and as president 
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had much to do with extending the 
service of railroad transportation, It 
was he who played a leading role in 
launching the transcontinental rail- 
road which joined the Union with the 
Pacific. 

Abraham Lincoln himself advocated 
and signed the act chartering the 
road. He determined the width of 
the track and decided the eastern 
terminus. And in 1863, at Omaha, 
territory of Nebraska, began the 
western cavalcade of the iron horse, 
the building of the Union Pacific. 

At the same time the Central Pacific 
— now the Southern Pacific — began 
to grade and lay track eastward from 
Sacramento, California, and the two 
companies raced to meet. The task was 
enormous. Besides the hardships of 
pioneering and of hostile Indians, 
almost insurmountable construction 
difficulties presented themselves to 
both railroads, but especially great 
were the problems on the Pacific side. 

Supplies had to be brought by the 
long water routes via the Isthmus of 
Panama and around the Horn. And 
to cross the towering Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, the track had to be raised 
over 6800 feet within eighty-six miles. 

But in 1869, after six long years, 
the two railroads joined at the historic 
Promintory Point, Utah, with the well 
known ceremony of the driving of the 
golden spike. The telegraph lines 
accompanying the railroads carried 
the news of the ceremony and actually 
formed the, first Coast to Coast, na- 
tional hook-up. At last the old dream 
of Columbus’ came to be realized, a 
short and direct route to the Orient. 
But what was more, the nation was 
United. 

Railroad mileage increased, and the 
railroad industry progressed. About 
this very time a program was initiated 
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which grew up to be one of the rail- 
roads’ most important achievements 
and one which characterizes the 
American railroad system as great. It 
was the program of standardization. 

It is a marvel indeed to see a freight 
roll by made up of cars belonging to 
many different companies and from 
scattered parts of the United States, 
Mexico and Canada. It is difficult to 
imagine the full significance of such 
a sight, Of the 730 operating railroads 
(there were more than 1300 before 
World War I), cars and equipment 
are interchangeable, with the same 
type of wheels, brakes and couplers. 

A standard gauge track (4 feet 814 
inches) was adopted in 1886. Before 
that, transportation was hindered by 
the use of 23 different gauges, rang- 
ing from three to six feet. Britian con- 
verted to the standard gauge in 1892, 
but beyond that no other continent 
in the world has achieved track stand- 
ardization, much to the inconvenience 
of travel. 

Another important step in this pro- 
gram, and very pertinent to orderly 
daily life, is standard time. Believe it 
or not, there were more than sixty 
different systems of time followed, 
prior to 1883. These are just a few 
examples of a program that began six 
decades ago, and that is continued 
today even more energetically under 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The result has been that there 
is standardization extending to the 
Code of operations, safety devices, 
air brakes, rails, signal equipment 
and to other phases of the railroad 
industry which make it a wonder of 
the modern world. 

In fact, it is difficult to think of 
any part of railroading in America 
that is not a marvel and a wonder. 
Most of the important developments 


and inventions are strictly products 
of American skill and genius, such as 
the pullman sleeper, the dining and 
observation cars, and the various dif- 
ferent cargo freight cars for special 
service, such as the refrigerator and 
tank cars. 

From one end of the industry to the 
other, one is confronted with manifi- 
cent feats of engineering. In the con- 
struction of the roads, as has been 
seen, mountains proved mighty ob- 
stacles but never barriers. Consider, 
for instance, the famous Tehachapi 
Loop which one makes traveling be- 
tween Los Angeles and*San Francisco 
on the Southern Pacific’s main San 
Joaquin Valley line. It is an amazing 
section of track in the Tehachapi 
Mountains, on the Bakersfield side, 
built in 1876. 

The problem of raising the track 
2734 feet from Caliente to Tehachapi 
Pass, which is only 16 air-line miles 
away, was solved by a young energetic 
engineer, William Hood; he con- 
ceived the idea of the Loop. First, 
twenty-eight miles of track were laid, 
swerving back and forth up the 
mountain, through eighteen tunnels, 
and on the steepest grade practical, 
2.2 per cent. Then near the top, in 
order to gain the remaining 77 feet, 
a tunnel was bored through the ridge 
with the track twisting in a giant 
circle, through the tunnel, and mak- 
ing another giant circle around the 
crest at a higher level and over the 
top of the tunnel, A freight of 85 
cars and four helpers easily crosses 
over itself in making the Loop. 

The mountains of the state of 
Washington hold another example of 
engineering finesse. Not only is the 
Cascade Tunnel of the Great North- 
ern Railroad the longest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 7.79 miles long, but 
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it was also unusual in its construction. 
It was begun simultaneously from 
both portals almost eight miles apart, 
yet when the two crews met in the 
center, they found that the tunnel was 
only a fraction of a foot out of perfect 
alignment. 

There are 1539 railway tunnels, and 
191,779 railway bridges in this coun- 
try, proofs of the determination to 
make trains go everywhere. That 
same determination, genius and skill 
are employed to make trains go faster, 
with complete comfort and safety. And 
they do. Traveling today is a pleasure. 

America possesses the fleetest and 
most modern trains in the world. 
Speed has increased so that one may 
cross from coast to coast in two days 
and three nights, and from Chicago to 
the West Coast in a little over 39 
hours. The streamliner has caught 
popular imagination, and not only 
diesel-electric locomotive power has 
been streamlined, but also the steam 
locomotives which supply power for 
some of the Milwaukee Road’s 
Hiawathas and the Southern Pacific’s 
Daylights. Trains today attain a speed 
of 100 miles per hour. 

Despite the increase in speed, casual- 
ties and accidents have been reduced 
more than 60 per cent. Today electric 
devices warn trains of track obstruc- 
tions, of over-heated bearings, of 
broken rails, of land or rock slides, 
of high water under bridges, and 
even of earthquakes. 

There are automatic safety devices 
such as the dead-man control which 
stops the train should the operator 
become overcome or die. Sand is im- 
mediately spilled on the track when 
quick brakes are applied, and in 
mountainous country a water spray 
keeps the brakes cooled. 

In the early days of railroading a 
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round basket covered with cloth was 
raised to the top of a pole as a signal 
for trains, and the word highball has 
come down to us as meaning a signal. 
But today the railroads use an intri- 
cate system of signals that have per- 
mitted almost constant use of track 
where necessary, and with the utmost 
safety. On a short stretch of four- 
track line into New York, run 522 
trains a day. 

Besides the free-from-care travel 
that the railroads now afford, they 
have set no bounds to attain travel- 
comfort. Modern equipment seems 
to glide along with the gentlest sway 
and murmur. Trains are not only 
air- but light-conditioned. They carry 
valets, baths, bedrooms, stewardesses 
to aid mothers and their children. 
And now that the war is over these 
modern facilities are being increased 
and new ones are promised. The 
accent is definitely on speed with 
safety and comfort. 

American railroads have made an 
enviable record, yet the book is far 
from being closed. During this past 
World War II, railroad men rolled 
up their sleeves and gave the world a 
new record in supplying transporta- 
tion mass-production style. 

What, exactly, the railroads’ con- 
tribution to victory was, it is impos- 
sible to say, for how shall it be meas- 
ured? The fact remains that the 
American railroads were called upon 
to perform a task of a magnitude un- 
known to transportation history. They 
not only satisfied the demands but 
exceeded all expectations. 

This war was one of movement. 
Military strategy made it imperative 
to transport large numbers of men 
and their equipment, and quickly. 
The scope of such an order for peace- 
time facilities is almost too great to be 
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evaluated. But here is what was ac- 
complished. 

Besides providing for the unusually 
high home-front demands, the rail- 
roads handled 97 per cent of the 
organized troop movements and 90 
per cent of the military supplies. If 
all the passenger trips of 1944 were 
laid end to end they would stretch 
out 95 billion miles. This is 268 times 
greater than any peace-time record, 
and a new high for all time. 

Each soldier in the process of train- 
ing was required to make about six 
railroad trips in the line of duty. 
And from Pearl Harbor until April, 
1945, U. S. railroads carried 39,750,- 
000 troops in special trains and special 
cars alone. This does not include 
those traveling alone or in small 
groups, or on furlough. 

To move a triangular infantry di- 
vision of approximately 15,000 men 
and their equipment is a big job. It 
requires 65 special trains totaling 
1,350 cars, plus locomotive power. 
And an armored division which in- 
cludes about 3,000 vehicles and other 
mobile units, needs 75 trains ranging 
from 28 to 45 cars each. But what is 
most remarkable is the fact that under 
war conditions these facilities had to 
be supplied on very short notice. 

Besides the movement of men dur- 
ing the Pearl Harbor to April, 1945, 
period, 260 million tons of Army 
freight went by rail. And Naval sup- 
plies involved the use of 70,000 cars 
per month. That would make a train 
six hundred miles long! 

But as wonderful as this record is, 
here is a fact even more remarkable. 


The railroads produced far more 
transportation than they did during 
World War I, yet they did it with 
far less equipment. Yes, the big job 
was done with one fourth fewer 
freight and passenger cars, one third 
fewer locomotives, and nearly one 
fourth fewer employees. 

The answer to, ‘““How come?” is that 
the railroads co-operated as a unit, 
had better equipment, and what is 
more, used it more efficiently. It was 
a great help to the nation to see that 
no cars loafed and that all were used 
to full capacity. This help was given 
by Freight Car Efficiency Committees, 
formed by the twenty-three thousand 
principal shippers in the country. 

The result of efficient and orderly 
use was quite a contrast to the con- 
ditions of World War I when at one 
time more than 200,000 cars loaded 
with freight, enough to form a train 
more than 1,500 miles long, choked 
the sidings and yards for hundreds 
of miles back from the seaboard. 

Even though there is no unit of 
measure to determine how much of 
the victory was due to the railroads, 
it has been estimated that seventy 
per cent of all freight transportation 
was directly devoted to the war effort, 
and the railroads performed the 
greater part of it. 

Yes, American railroads have come 
a long way since 1830. And the Tom 
Thumb is almost microscopic beside 
the 594 ton Union Pacific Big Boy, the 
mightiest locomotive in the world. 
But with tougher steel and light 
metals American railroads promise to 
stay the greatest railroads in the world. 


Slow Starters 


Announcement in a church bulletin: 


“This was the annual get-together of these women and was the forerunner of 
the beginning of the preliminary steps to starting their fall series of meetings.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: 1 seem to be working at cross purposes with the Sisters in school. 
‘They are everlastingly urging my children (they are eight and ten) to receive 
Communion frequently. I do not let them receive frequently for two reasons, 
first, because I don’t want them to look on it as a routine matter, as they almost 
certainly will if they go whenever they attend Mass; secondly, because I want 
them to realize that they must be worthy to receive Communion. Therefore if 
they are disobedient to me, or if they quarrel with one another, I tell them they 
may not receive Communion until they go to confession. I feel that I know the 
children better than the Sisters do and that I should be the judge in this matter. 


Solution: I am afraid that you have imbibed a couple of false notions some- 
where along the line, which are influencing your whole attitude toward this 
matter. First of all, Our Lord Himself was conscious of the danger of the spirit 
of routine infecting those who would receive Communion often, and He knew 
that this would apply not only to children but to adults as well. He nevertheless 
gave us His Body and Blood under the form of bread, even of daily bread, that 
despite the sense of routine, we might still receive Him often. Furthermore you 
are forgetting that Pope Pius X, in urging daily Communion for both adults 
and children, answered the objection that this might encourage a spirit of 
routine by saying that Communion is efficaciously and fruitfully received so long 
as one receives in the state of sanctifying grace and with a good intention. He 
said that it is the desire of Christ and the will of the Church and the need of the 
faithful that all receive as often as they can, even though they are not always 
filled with fervent and soul-stirring emotions. Personally, I think that the danger 
of routine of which you speak in regard to the children would be greatly min- 
imized if you would give as much thought and instruction to the task of making 
the children realize the great privilege of Communion as you have evidently 
given to keeping them away from it. 

For your second objection you have even less solid ground on which to stand. 

You have no right to make venial sin (obviously the kind of sins you attribute to 
the children) a barrier to Holy Communion when the Church herself explicitly 
teaches that venial sin should not keep one from receiving this powerful Sacra- 
ment, yea even that Holy Communion will be a help to the overcoming of venial 
sin. You are even hurting the children when you teach them the false doctrine 
that a small disobedience or a momentary quarrel makes them unworthy to 
receive. They will grow up to be always afraid of frequent Communion. True, 
‘you should by no means teach them to disregard or make light of venial sins; 
you may tell them how sad it is for children who receive Communion often not 
to overcome even slight temptations; you should insist that they make an act of 
contrition for small sins before they receive; but you should not go farther than 
the Church and Our Lord Himself and insist that a venial sin makes one un- 
worthy to receive Communion without confession. Again, if you would use the 
time and energy you have used in the past to keep the children from Com- 
munion in explaining the right attitude in which they should receive, you 
would make this Sacrament a powerful means of sanctity in their lives. 
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Jungle Beauty 


A pen picture of a spot in Brazil, where two young American priests have 
pitched their camp and lit a little red lamp before an altar. 


J. Kreuzer 


CODAJAZ is an ugly town standing 
knee-deep in wild and tropical beauty. 
Not wild in the sense of being furious 
and free, but rather possessing a thick 
and tangled mass of disorderly splen- 
dor. To see it the beholder must grit 
his teeth as the insects crawl up his 
legs and the sweat slinks down his 
back. It is a glorious petrified splash 
of green under a burning blue-flame 
of sky. The tropics. Somehow it gets 
you so that you hate it and love it 
all in the same throb. 

Mud houses with walls partly crum- 
bled away. Grass, woods, hip-deep ex- 
cept for a few dusty streets and nar- 
row paths; palm trees, the assai, 
graceful and sweeping like tall and 
languid lanquor; and a thousand peo- 
ple, hot and lazy and smiling... . 
That is Codajaz on the Amazon dur- 
ing the dry season. Lean, fur-worn 
dogs sprawled in the shade; dark, 
shoeless women with bundles of wash- 
ing grafted to their heads; little 
children with big, brown and laugh- 
ing eyes yelling “Bless me Padre” 

. such are the signs of life in 
Codajaz. 

And in the center of it all is a 
church with the red, little light which 
has begun to flicker again because two 
Redemptorist Padres have come to 
keep it burning. 

Now you can call them pioneers if 
you like, these two, Father Joseph 
Buhler and Father Alphonse Abadie, 
but they would laugh at you if you 
did. “No,” was their reply when I 
suggested that they scribble a descrip- 
tion of their home and its surround- 


ings, “No, you do it. We’re used to it 
already. We've been here for nearly 
three months.” 

They got used to it. They got used 
to the stink of a church that is made 
of mud and has one wall listing several 
degrees toward the rising sun. And it 
stinks (a nicer word would be a lie) 
because for years it has been the haunt 
of bats and rats. The Padres have 
cleaned it twenty times. They poi- 
soned the rats and fought the ter- 
mites; but the bats still fly and scream 
at night. And you laugh at their wild, 
weird song, and shudder and turn 
over and go to sleep. In time the 
Padres will build a new church. In 
time. This is the jungle. A jungle 
of a million trees and no lumber, 
unless you ship it in or chew it out 
with an ax, 

At present the Padres are using the 
sacristy as their living quarters. It is 
a room of 9 by 12 feet filled to over- 
flowing with two rocking chairs, 
several dozen boxes of supplies 
(books, vestments, altar wine, canned 
goods) and a refrigerator. The rock- 
ers must be put out at night to make 
room for the hammocks. The refrig- 
erator is a luxury indeed. It feeds on 
kerosene and contains canned meat 
and fresh eggs, orange juice and good, 
cold water that has been boiled for 
15 minutes. There is also one window. 
It is covered with screen. In the after- 
noon the wooden shutters must be 
closed because the sun at that hour 
of the day is no gentle intruder. For a 
table a plank is made to span the gap 
between two boxes. Like the “Murphy 
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Bed” it too can easily be disposed of 
when not in use, 

There is much more to tell. Of the 
termites that lunch on the boxes and 
the books; of the plaster that keeps 
falling off the mud walls; of the altar 
boys swinging censors like propellors. 
But these things are unimportant and 
it was easy for the Padres to get used 
to them when they looked around and 
saw themselves in Codajaz, the hub 
of 15,000 immortal souls spread over 
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10,000 square miles. Yes, Codajaz is 
an ugly town standing knee-deep in 
wild and tropical beauty. But there 
is another beauty too, hidden and 
unseen, the eternal splendor of the 
grace of God that lies buried and 
burning deep in the green heart of the 
jungle. And it is there because some 
patient, plodding padres helped to 
put it there and because some patient, 
plodding padres help to keep it 
there. 


Vanity of Vanities 


Eichbaum, in his volume entitled The Preacher’s Scrapbook, gives this parable: 

A certain rich man built a palace in which all was arranged and furnished 
with the greatest magnificence. When the building was completed and all the 
comforts and conveniences imaginable added, he took possession of it, hoping 
to spend many years of happiness there. All who saw the palatial home marveled 
at its beauty. One day the rich man showed the palace to a poor hermit to 
whom he had been introduced. As he showed him around and pointed out the 
exquisite features of the place, he eagerly watched the face of the hermit for 
some sign of envy. But the hermit was impassive, and when the tour was nearing 


its end, he said to the owner: 


“This dwelling is indeed beautiful, but there is one door too many in it, and 


you ought to wall it up.” 


The rich man asked him what he meant. The hermit answered: “The door 
of which I speak is the one through which your corpse will pass; for as long as 
you leave that open, it is impossible for your happiness to last forever, and that 
which does not last forever is not happiness at all.” 


The great Cardinal Newman expressed the same truth in these words: 


“Easy circumstances, books, friends, literary connections, the fine arts, no one 
with claims upon us, no incumbrances, to life such as this a man is more 
attached the longer he lives; and he would be more and more happy in it too, 
were it not for the memento within him that books and gardens do not make 
a man immortal; that though they do not leave him, he at last must leave them, 
all but the ‘hateful cypresses’ and must go where the only book is the book of 
doom, and the only garden, the paradise of the just.” 


The Miracle of Time 


The supply of time is truly a daily miracle, an affair genuinely astonishing 
when one examines it. You wake up on the morning, and lo! your purse is 
magically filled with twenty-four hours of the unmanufactured tissue of the 
universe of your life! It is yours. It is the most precious of possessions. A highly 
singular commodity, showered upon you in a manner as singular as the com- 
modity itself.— Arnold Bennett 
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Father Tim Casey 


Death Among Pioneers 


How faith and charity once provided all the things that make funerals expensive 


today. 


C. D. McEnniry 


“Proficiscere, anima christiana, de 
hoc mundo—depart, O Christian 
soul, out of this unhappy world, in 
the name of God the Father Almighty, 
who created thee, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God, who suffered for thee, in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, who sancti- 
fied thee, in the name of the glorious 
and holy Mother of God, the blessed 
Virgin Mary, in the name of the 
Angels, Archangels, Thrones, Domina- 
tions, Virtues, Cherubim and Sera- 
phim, in the name of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets, of the holy Apostles 
and Evangelists, of the holy Martyrs 
and Confessors, of the holy Monks and 
Hermits, of the holy Virgins and of 
all the Saints of God! let thy place 
be this day in peace, and thy abode in 
holy Sion. Through the same Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

While the keen March wind, sweep- 
ing over the bare field, shook the 
frail-built frame house, Father Casey 
pronounced these solemn words, 
standing at the bedside of Matthew 
Moyne. Seeing that the strong, sinewy 
body still struggled to fight off death, 
he dropped on his knees and kept 
repeating softly near the ear of the 
dying man: “Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I 
give you my heart and my soul. 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, help me in my 
last agony. Jesus, Mary, Joseph, may 
my soul pass away in peace with you.” 

A long deep breath, another — then, 
silence. Matthew Moyne was dead — 
another premature victim to the hard- 
ships, privations, taxing labor and 


unsanitary conditions of pioneer life. 
It was the bread-winner who had suc- 
cumbed; the wife and young family 
remained. A feeling of panic seized on 
Father Casey when he thought of 
them, for this was the first time he 
had seen death visit his newly-formed 
parish, and he did not yet know the 
resourcefulness and stamina of the 
builders of the West. 

He repeated with the bystanders 
a few fervent prayers for the soul of 
the deceased husband and father and 
ended by reading from his ritual book 
the thought-provoking petition which 
holy Mother Church puts on the lips 
of her children in the hour of be- 
reavement: “Grant, O Lord, that 
while we here lament the departure 
of thy servant Matthew, we may ever 
remember that we are most certainly 
to follow him. Give us grace to pre- 
pare for that last hour by a good life, 
that we may not be caught unpre- 
pared by an unhappy death, but that 
we be found watching when Thou 
shalt call, so that me may enter into 
eternal glory. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” 

Seeing that the widow and children 
were being well cared for by under- 
standing neighbors, he went out, 
untied his horses, and drove as fast 
as the muddy roads would permit to 
the farm of Thomas Saunders. In 
those days Father Casey was a young 
priest, and this prairie congregation 
of St. Genevieve’s (better known as 
Huggins Pastures) was his first charge. 
In this new and strange situation he 
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had the good sense to seek counsel of 
the solid men of the parish; and 
the most solid was undoubtedly that 
sterling speciment of pioneer Cath- 
olicity, ““Tom” Saunders. 

He was surprised to find the farmer 
already aware of his neighbor’s death. 
“Yes,” said Saunders, “my boy, Bert, 
was settin’ up with the sick man last 
night. This morning, seein’ it was 
purty near the finish, he jest hung 
around till Matthew passed out. Then 
he jumped on his pony and rode 
home to tell me, so’s I could get busy 
about the funeral and things. With 
these muddy roads, we’re goin’ to need 
all the time we got.” 

“But — but, Mr. Saunders, what are 
we going to do about that poor widow 
and her children? I have reason to 
believe that a scant thirty-five or forty 
dollars is all the cash they have in 
the world. Why,” he added in a 
tragic voice, “they will starve.” 

It would have been amusing to any- 
body who knew the condition of his 
finances to hear the young priest talk- 
ing about what “we” should do, for 
the Widow Moyne’s thirty-five dol- 
lars was a fortune compared with 
what he had in his own pocketbook. 
He had already learned that it was 
one thing for the diocesan statutes to 
“assign” a salary to a pastor, and 
another thing for the pastor to collect 
it, especially among new settlers who 
often handle less cash in a year than 
a city workman handles in a month. 

Saunders could not repress a dry 
smile at the young priest’s alarm. 
“No, Father Casey, I reckon they 
won't starve. So long as they can eat 
their full o’ corn dodger and sorghum 
molasses, salt pork, potatoes and 
vegetables, milk, butter and eggs and 
an occasional pullet, the little widow 
and her brood won’t aig-actly starve. 


And they have all that, you know, 
and can always have it, without payin’ 
out a single one of them thirty-five 
or forty dollars, ’cause it grows right 
there on the land, The main thing is, 
her man left her without a mortgage 
on the farm. She can stretch a few 
dollars a long ways these days when 
she ain’t got no interest to pay.” 

“Stretch them! Why, man alive, the 
funeral alone will eat up all she has 
many times over. Just imagine what 
an undertaker will charge for his 
services and for bringing a hearse out 
from the county seat, twelve miles 
away, through these roads!” 

“Father Casey, if the kids of Hug- 
gins Pastures seen a hearse, they'd 
think it was part of Barnum’s circus. 
A farm wagon and a span o’ strong 
plow horses brought Matthew Moyne 
to church while he was alive. They 
ain’t no reason why they can’t do the 
same for him when he is dead.” 

“But the undertaker — even if he 
does not furnish a hearse —” 

“Callin’ an undertaker to this 
funeral would be like puttin’ a fifth 
wheel on a wagon. I myself will round 
up some of the boys to help dig the 
grave. Whiffle will make a coffin and 
paint it up grand, and he won’t charge 
for nothing but the boards and the 
screws. Lumpkins and Tony-the-Bar- 
ber will wash him and shave him and 
dress him in his Sunday clothes and 
put him in the coffin. The neighbor 
women will look after the grub and 
they will fish up something black for 
the widow to wear. — So what’s there 
for an undertaker to do, ’ceptin’ to 
stand there in his longtailed coat and 
look gloomy? So far the Huggins peo- 
ple have managed to die and get 
buried without that help.” 

The young priest saw other mani- 
festations of this fine spirit of neigh- 
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borly kindliness and helpfulness dur- 
ing the wake. Matthew Moyne lay in 
the open, unlined, but well-made 
coffin, a rosary and a crucifix clasped 
in his hands —a rosary and a crucifix 
that were not there for the first time. 
Death had given a touch of nobility 
to the strong, weather-beaten, honest 
face. Never for a moment was he left 
without watchers during the two long 
nights before the funeral. Every farm- 
er, immediately on _ his arrival, 
stamped across the wooden floor, 
dropped on his knees beside the 
corpse, and said a prayer. The Prot- 
estant neighbors came too. They did 
not kneel, but they bowed profoundly 
for a few moments beside the remains 
of their deceased friend before going 
to offer their sympathy to the widow. 

The women sat in the “front room” 
where the body was laid out; the men 
felt more free to talk and smoke out 
in the kitchen, But all conversation 
was carried on in subdued tones out 
of reverence for the dead. The ma- 
jority went home early in the eve- 
ning, but only after making sure that 
there would be enough watchers for 
the entire night. Bread and butter 
and coffee were passed around at mid- 
night and again at three or four in the 
morning. 

Heretofore Mrs. Saunders had pre- 
sided at wakes and had led the rosary 
two or three times during the night. As 
Matthew Moyne’s was the first wake 
since Huggins Pastures had a resident 
priest, new solemnity was added. The 
pastor himself came to lead the rosary 
at nine o'clock. 

Father Casey was deeply moved at 
the sight of the sacrifices these people 
made for the afflicted family and at 
the unassuming, matter-of-fact way in 
which they made them. However he 
could not help thinking: if there 


were just a little more of the super- 
natural in their attitude. Some of 
them do act through supernatural 
motives— they really see Christ in 
the neighbor and minister to him as 
tenderly and unselfishly as they would 
to the Divine Saviour in person. But 
some perform these helpful offices 
merely through habit, or to assure 
themselves of the same benefits, or at 
best through natural kindness. Mere 
natural kindness, beautiful as it is in 
itself, is a poor maimed thing in those 
who have been raised to the super- 
natural dignity of children of God. It 
cannot give glory to God or win any 
supernatural reward. Neither, unfor- 
tunately, can it withstand a severe 
shock. 

These people, who are being fused 
together to form a fresh, new com- 
munity, are the products of many 
lands. They have inherited many 
beautiful Catholic practises, expres- 
sions of, and incitements to, a lively 
faith. But, as none of these practises 
is common to the entire community, 
they are being dropped and forgotten 
one by one. As the settlement becomes 
more firmly established, and the set- 
tlers become more independent, enjoy 
greater comforts and wider contacts, 
there is danger that this neighborly 
kindness will give way to cold in- 
dividualism and selfishness, unless it 
is founded upon solid supernatural 
principles. Such reflections led the 
priest to try to turn the minds of 
these men from the dead body of 
their neighbor to the needs of his 
living, immortal soul. He brought up 
the subject while he lingered among 
them in the kitchen. 

“But don’t you see, Father Casey,” 
Lumkins urged, “us neighbors look 
after the dead body, the family takes 
care of the soul. They will say the 
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rosary together every night for him 
at least for a year — and have Masses 
said and everything.” 

“Of course,” the priest admitted, 
“his family have the chief obligation 
to help the departed soul; but his 
friends have an obligation also. If 
Matthew Moyne, instead of being 
carried off by a short illness, had 
lingered for years a helpless invalid, 
his family would have had the duty 
of caring for him, but surely the 
neighbors would not consider that 
that excused them from dropping in 
from time to time to help and console 
him. But remember that he is in more 
need of help and comfort now than 
he would be in any sickness, however 
long and painful.” 

“What are we supposed to do?” 

“Anything your own generosity sug- 
gests. There are so many ways of help- 
ing the poor souls in purgatory — 
ways within the reach of everybody. 
Why couldn’t you too have a Mass 
said for him? And whenever the 
family or anybody else has a Mass 
said for him, it is announced in 
church the preceding Sunday. Why 
couldn’t you make a sacrifice and 
attend that Mass and receive Com- 
munion for the repose of his soul? And 
when it is impossible for you to go 
yourself, couldn’t you see that some 
member of your family went? If we 
could only introduce that custom into 
this parish, what a marvelous source 
of blessings for both the dead and the 
living members.” 

“When I was a boy in the old 
country,” said Mike McSorley, the 
section-boss, “that was always one of 
the thrimmins me mother would tack 
onto the family rosary of a night, an 
exthry decade for the poor souls, 
mentioning be name the neighbor or 
the relation that had died last.” 


“A splendid Catholic custom,” de- 
clared the priest. “And do you keep 
it up in your own family?” 

“Shure in a new country, your 
Reverence, a body forgets some of 
them habits.” 

“And another thing your mother 
did, Mr. McSorley, and your father 
and your uncles and your aunts, and 
everybody belonging to you, was never 
to name the name of a dead person 
without adding the prayer, “The Lord 
have mercy on him!’ How many thou- 
sands of prayers were going up to 
heaven for the dear departed all day 
long, due to that one custom alone.” 

“In my country we do zat too. But 
ze word, he not quite ze same in 
Italiano,” said Tony-the-Barber. 

“And neither of you do it now,” 
the priest chided. “What a pity. Your 
dear ones in purgatory are deprived 
of so much help.” 

“Father Casey,” the doctor inter- 
posed, “‘a little trace of the old prac- 
tice still persists. In writing letters, 
when we mention a dead person we 
do add that prayer, or the same 
thing in Latin: R. I. P. — Requiescat 
In Pace.” 

“Another old-world practice to 
which I see many of you are still 
faithful is that of paying a little visit 
to the graveyard every time you come 
to church.” 

“Father Casey, some of the things 
our fathers used to do in Europe are 
not so easy for us here where we are 
all mixed up together, Catholics, 
Protestants, infidels and what not.” 

“If human respect,” the priest re- 
joined, “hinders the external mani- 
festations of faith, then at least do 
something that can be done without 
being seen. Say a little prayer in your 
heart every time you pass the grave- 
yard. Say to God in the morning: I 
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will try to do my work and carry my 
cross with patience today for the soul 
of my friend. Make sure you always 
have a blessed rosary —and say it, 
or at least part of it, daily. There are 
so many indulgences attached to a 
blessed rosary, and to blessed medals, 
and to blessed palms and holy water. 
And these indulgences can be offered 
up for the souls in purgatory. And 
then you men are generally working 
all day alone in the field. What a fine 
opportunity to be repeating over and 
over some little aspiration: ‘My Jesus, 
mercy.’ ‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph.’ ‘O 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, I implore that 
I may daily love Thee more and 
more.’ ‘Jesus, meek and humble of 
heart, make my heart like unto 
Thine.’ Every time you say one of 
the little prayers, you can gain a help- 
ful indulgence for the souls in pur- 
gatory.” 

Next morning Father Casey, in 
stole and cope, was at the front door 


of the church as the long file of farm 
wagons came plowing through the 
deep mud, A half-dozen strong men 
sprang out and came to the foremost 
wagon, from which they reverently 
lifted the earthly remains of Matthew 
Moyne and carried them into the 
house of God, which his labor and 
his contributions had help to build. 


“Resurget frater tuus — Jesus saith 
to her: Thy brother shall rise again. 
Martha saith to Him: I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection of 
the last day. Jesus saith to her: I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me, although he be dead, 
shall live. And every one that liveth 
and believeth in me, shall not die 
forever.” 


Never had Father Casey so felt in 
the depth of his soul the significance 
of these divine words as when he 
sang them over the first parishioner 
he buried in Huggins Pastures. 
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Lesson for Back-Slappers 

Some people make themselves a nuisance by overdoing praise of others, when 
intrdoucing them as speakers or presenting them to others. When Charles 
Dawes was vice-president of the United States, he was master of ceremonies at 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord, and General Pershing was the prominent guest. At each 
reviewing stand where ceremonies were held during the parade, Dawes would 
call out to Pershing: 

“Come here, John. The people want to see the greatest living American 
soldier.” 

General Pershing stood for this about as long as he could. Finally, after 
Dawes had repeated the remark for the fifth or sixth time, he replied in a loud 
voice: 

“Hello, Charley. How’s the greatest living vice-president of the United States?” 

Dawes was a little more temperate thereafter. 


Breaking Bad News 

Professional salesmen are usually taught this story of how there is a good way 
and a bad way of breaking unpleasant news to prospective customers. 

A woman was shopping for a pair of shoes. In one store, the salesman who 
tried to fit her said with surprise: 

“Madam, I am sorry to say that one of your feet is larger than the other.” He 
did not make a sale. 

In another shop, the clerk said happily, after he had measured the woman’s 
feet: 

“Why Madam, one of your feet is smaller than the other!” He made the sale. 
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fe Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Poverty and Illness 


There is one circumstance that, from a natural viewpoint, adds indescribably 
to the burden of illness, and that is the accompaniment of poverty. It is hard 
enough to be sick and incapacitated when one can afford to call in the best 
specialists, to hire day and night nurses, to procure the best medicines and 
treatments that money can buy. But when a person has to be concerned about 
the cost of medical care and of treatments and prescriptions, when he has others 
dependent upon him who will have to incur debts and make new sacrifices for 
every penny that is spent on him, when he is dependent on charity for a great 
deal of the care he needs, then the heartache of anxiety and worry adds im- 
measurably to the pain and restlessness and loneliness that sickness always brings. 
Unless one can supernaturalize a condition like that, being a shut-in will become 
all but intolerable. 

Yet there are thoughts and motives that can lessen and even remove the bitter- 
ness of such a situation. Of course it requires faith, strong faith, genuine Chris- 
tian faith, and for those who have not such faith, there is little that can be said. 
The first thought that faith will bring is this: that if sickness makes one dear to 
God and a favorite of His love, then poverty added to sickness makes one doubly 
dear to Him. He knows when the sparrow falls from the housetop; He holds the 
count of the number of hairs on one’s head; He rules the laws that make for 
both health and sickness in the lives of men. He knows what is happening to 
His own, and He permits nothing to happen that bears no relation to some 
future good. He has proved beyond questioning that it is those whom the world 
considers unfortunate that He has chosen for special love; and since the world 
considers illness and poverty a double misfortune, it is certain that such are 
doubly the favorites of His love. 

Experience has manifested this hard-to-learn truth to ourselves a hundred 
times. Sickness in the midst of wealth, even among those who are thought to 
possess faith, we have often seen turned into a curse and a malediction, because 
there was present with it so strong an attraction to the plentiful good things of 
a passing world. But sickness in the midst of poverty, where some faith was 
present, has almost invariably, in our experience, brought souls closer to God. 
Our most joyous and rewarding visits to the sick have been among the sick 
poor; in their poorly furnished rooms we have all but seen God speaking to a 
soul. 

And somehow, it has always seemed that the poor, who cannot afford the best 
physicians and costly treatments, get along as well and recover as completely and 
frequently as the sick who can purchase every conceivable remedy and comfort. 
God, whose arm is never shortened and whose own are all the secrets of the 
world, can utilize the simplest means to bring health to those He loves. The 
important thing is that His love be won and held; to those who do win and 
hold it, He is wealth and plenty, He is physician and comfort indeed. 
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An American Meets A Saint 


Saints don’t die! It is as easy to talk about them in one century as in another. 
And just as easy to get in touch with them. 


M. Steiner 


IT MUST have been his face that 
caused it principally. Caused men, 
who ordinarily knew the north and 
south of everything, to be mistaken 
about many things. In a picture you 
see him as a wistful, pathetic little 
thing, yet in actual life dynamic was 
the only word to fit him. Brother 
Gerard. And his face! It makes you 
wonder whether he is capable of put- 
ting the cork back on a bottle. 
Maybe. Maybe not. 

Anyone in his own home town in 
Italy could instantly give you a de- 
scription of Gerard Majella. About 
five feet ten, twenty-two years old, 
and a face as white as a newly painted 
picket fence. Thin, scrawny, anemic. 
Six years later he was to die of T.B., 
but the time I speak of him is 1749 
and he was very much full of life. 
For some years he had been doing 
sweat-shop work as a tailor’s appren- 
tice. He had a tough time trying to 
hack out for himself a foothold in 
the world. From the way I look at it, 
nobody loved him, everybody thought 
him queer, and he must have been 
all set to eat worms. Then some 
Redemptorist Fathers came to town 
and said at their mission: “Lo, save 
your soul!” And Gerard said, “Lo, 
here I am. Send me. I want to be a 
lay-brother!” 

Previously, he had tried to join up 
with the Capuchin Fathers. They had 
seen that he did not have the strength 
of a flight-weary pigeon and would 
fold up in a week, so they told him 
to forget about it. Well, the life of 
Redemptorist lay-brothers is no push- 


over either, and again the answer was 
“nothing doing.” Puny as he looked, 
the lad had the spunk and courage 
enough to keep on asking. He was as 
tenacious as chewing gum in your 
hair and kept following the mis- 
sionaries from town to town, insistent- 
ly repeating: “I want to be a lay- 
brother! I WANT to be a lay-brother! 
Give me a try!” Gerard had learned 
and was trying out the lesson of Christ 
who said, somewhere in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Luke: “I say to you, 
although he will not give to him 
because he is his friend, yet because 
of his insistence he will give him all 
he needs.” 

It worked. The Superior of the 
Mission could not stand the sight of 
him around any longer. To get rid of 
Gerard he sent him to the Master of 
Novices at Iliceto, Italy, with this 
flattering recommendation: “I send 
you a useless brother.” 

Gerard began his novitiate as a 
very insignificant subdivision in a 
houseful of monks. From the very be- 
ginning he grew spiritually fat of his 
own accord by gorging himself with a 
slice of bread and a piece of potato 
once a day, five times a week. Came 
the end of the novitiate, and this 
“useless” lay-brother was farmed out 
to a Redemptorist house to do the 
hack work of the community. He 
worked hard, said very little, and in 
the meantime glided along smoothly 
towards a goal called the “Love of 
God.” 

In the spiritual life, Brother Gerard 
tended to substitute for his wistfulness 
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and pathos a sort of joviality that 
just about won the complete admira- 
tion of the community. It expressed 
itself outwardly by a brilliant and 
challenging confidence in God, and 
inwardly in his practice of keeping 
miracles in wicker baskets and asking 
unsuspecting worldlings to lift the lid. 

Then Gerard learned that David 
knew what he was talking about when 
he wrote in Psalm 74: “In the hand 
of the Lord there is a cup of strong 
wine full of mixture.” Just when he 
reached the point in his spiritual 
reputation where even the old monks 
felt like kneeling down to kiss the 
hem of his cassock, a woman entered 
his life! 

Quietly she tells her story and the 
whole Italian country-side begins to 
buzz. M-m-mm! A young Lochinvar! 
All you need in Italy, or any other 
country for that matter, is the name 
of a priest or brother, a sense of stage 
effect, a few luxurious suggestions, and 
you have the makings of the liveliest 
scandal possible. Aha, said the towns- 
people, this is interesting. 

In the first shock of the actual 
personal encounter with this Don 
Juan of the religious life, St. Alphon- 
sus, Gerard’s, highest superior, had to 
admit that this scrawny lay-brother 
failed rather signally in living up to 
the dashing reputation with which the 
woman in the case credited him. 
Nothing in his conduct or actions in 
any way suggested the crime of which 
he was accused. 

Nevertheless, when the charismatic 
members of a religious institute are 
accused of yielding to the tug of the 
flesh and are the subjects of warmly 
obscene stories, then comes the up- 
heaval! The axe fell for Brother 
Gerard when his superior punished 
him for his “crime” by refusing to 


let him receive Holy Communion for 
three months! For Gerard this was the 
deepest wound of all. St. Alphonsus 
added a few pertinent footnotes of 
his own to the punishment: no more 
talking with the people of the world 
for Brother Gerard, no more this and 
no more that. Once again Gerard 
must have wanted to eat worms. But 
he knew these thoughts were caused 
by a maudlin sense of the melo- 
dramatic eating its way into his tem- 
per. So he was silent! 

He managed to promote a job in 
the kitchen, and for the next three 
months no one could have behaved 
less like a butterfly. Ordinarily a man 
who finds himself behind the eight 
ball might grow surly and gear his 
work down to the lowest possible 
speed. But Brother Gerard was dif- 
ferent. He worked hard, prayed hard. 
He smiled! And all during the time 
he was considered the community’s 
black sheep, he had a look on his face 
as though he had been dipping his 
head in the good things of God. This, 
taken in conjunction with his clear, 
shining eyes and his impression of 
supreme, yet humble, confidence in 
himself, hit the ordinary person pretty 
hard. 

It hit his friend — the woman — the 
hardest. 

God was preparing a dose of bitter 
medicine for the members of the open 
forum in Italy who had kicked 
Gerard’s name around when the story 
first started. And Gerard knew that 
the devil of lies and calumny would 
be driven out by prayer and fasting — 
with Gerard doing the fasting. So 
when all Italy had practically con- 
sidered the scandal of the Redemp- 
torist brother an open and shut case, 
the woman suddenly owned up to her 
lie and admitted that the whole story 
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was a frame-up. To his friends who 
wanted to know why he did not de- 
fend himself in the first place, Gerard 
replied: “There is a God. It is enough 
for Him to see to it.” 

From then on Gerard had com- 
paratively little trouble. The rest of 
his life was simple, unobtrusive, but 
full of fairy-godmother miracles. Espe- 
cially miracles for mothers in difficult 
childbirths. God seems to have given 
Gerard this special power of assisting 
mothers in their most anxious hour, 
because he was humble enough to bow 
his head in complete silence when 
falsely accused of a crime against 
womanhood. 

It is no surprise, then, that after 
his death mothers continued to call 
on Gerard through prayer in all their 
needs. So well did he continue pulling 
miracles out of a hat in heaven that 
it was not long before he was canon- 
ized a saint. St. Gerard, patron of 
mothers, patron of workingmen, pa- 
tron of a good confession. 

In Italy, Gerard’s fame as “The 
Mother’s Saint” has grown nationwide 
and now is doing the same in this 
country, Canada, France and South 
America. Especially South America. 
Here alone St. Gerard has given such 
an excellent performance in his job 
as “The Mothers’ Saint” that one 
tends to suspect he was humbled dur- 
ing his life and canonized after his 
death just for that reason. 

Thousands of mothers in the United 
States can tell you of favors they have 


received from St. Gerard, their patron. 
Women whose marriages were child- 
less for years became mothers after 
praying to him. Women whose doc- 
tors had told them they would die if 
they had another child have become 
mothers several times over, thanks to 
St. Gerard. Mothers have found him 
easy to approach; their prayers are 
simple, and they get results. They 
pray to him in all their serious family 
difficulties. Because of his great bless: 
ing to them this past summer, several 
mothers have written saying they 
thought he ought to be proclaimed as 
“The Saint against Infantile-paraly- 
sis.” 

So even today the wistful little St. 
Gerard is dynamic. And he still causes 
men, who ordinarily know the north 
and south of everything, to be mis- 
taken about many things. 

Many mothers would like to have 
more information about St. Gerard 
and some of the wonderful things he 
has done. Many want medals and 
suitable prayers to him for their vari- 
ous needs. These can all be obtained 
by simply writing to the address be- 
low. It it a spiritual and non-profit 
organization founded for the sole 
purposes of helping more women 
know about the Saint and by or- 
ganized prayer throughout the nation 
to combat the spirit of “anti-life” 
which is so prevalent. 

League of St. Gerard 
Box 148 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Title Not Clear 


Freedom and democracy have their humbugs, much as in the old story: 


“I’m standing on the soil of liberty,” 


his arms. 


said the orator, with a great waving of 


“No, you ain’t,” replied a shoemaker in the audience. “You’re standing in a 


pair of shoes you never paid for.” 
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The present era in America may well be 
called, by some reminiscent historian looking 
back a decade or so from now on the 1940's, 
the era of queues. Wherever one goes, it 
seems, people are lining up in long queues 
or congested masses waiting for a chance to 
procure something that everybody else seems 
to want as Ladly. Long waiting for ordinary 
things is the order of the day. And barring 
a few notable exceptions that present them- 
selves here and there, it must be said that 
the outstanding features of the crowds that 
stand in lines and wait are patience and 
good humor. The usually impatient and im- 
pulsive American has learned how to take 
delays and difficulties with equanimity. 

% 

It is truly amazing to look back over a day 
of ordinary travel and recall how many 
queues of people one has had to join before 
reaching his destination. Recently we made 
such a trip. We started out by joining one 
of the five human lines leading to the five 
ticket windows in the railroad station. Of 
course we picked the shortest line that pre- 
sented itself at the time of our appearance. 
But we were deceived. There were two sol- 
diers in front of us, each one going to some 
unknown town in the far west, requiring 
yards of ticket-tape, on which the agent 
seemed to be writing the story of his life. 
Those who joined other queues about the 
same time we attached ourselves to ours 
reached their goal and obtained their tickets 
long before we did. Once possessed of a 
ticket, we approached the train gate, which 
had not been opened as yet, only to find 
about 200 people sitting on their grips, stand- 
ing in line, pushing toward the gate. When 
the gate was opened, there was a wild rush 
through it, and in a trice new lines were 
formed at the entrance to each car of the 
train. 

x 


On board the train there was already a 
queue formed outside the diner, hungry 
travelers waiting patiently for a chance to 


Side Glances 
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By the Bystander 


lunch. When the train approached its desti- 
nation, still about ten miles out, the people 
were already forming into queues in the aisles 
waiting for the train to stop and the signal 
to be given for them to get off. Finding it 
necessary to take a taxi from one station to 
another, we approached the loading platform 
only to find about fifty people there before 
us, surging toward each new cab that ap- 
peared, shouting their destinations, waving 
their luggage. At the next railroad station 
the whole business began over again; from 
ticket window to train gate to train step to 
diner to taxi. During the course of the day 
we saw not one single example of ill-humor 
or impatience. We did come across one ex- 
ample of misdirected good will. Preferring to 
wait around at the end of the queues press- 
ing toward the train gates, and to take our 
chances on finding something to sit on once 
we boarded the train, we were approached 
by a policeman in one large station. Perhaps 
we looked worn out from our adventures; at 
any rate the kindly officer insisted that we 
come with him and line up at the service 
men’s gate, where we would be admitted, so 
he said, before the crowd. We had some mis- 
givings about the officer’s jurisdiction in this 
matter, and felt especially dubious when, 
after leading us into the midst of the waiting 
soldiers and sailors, he disappeared. Sure 
enough, when the gate was opened the train- 
man in charge of it pointed a stern finger at 
us and said: “For service men only.” Then 
did we begin with shame to take the lowest 
place again, thinking dire things of the 
officer whose good will was not sufficiently 
co-ordinated with the authority of other 
officials. 
xe 


The queues, however, are not confined to 
the field of transportation. Everybody has 
seen the long lines, sometimes a block long, 
waiting to gain access to a shop into which 
a large wholesale delivery of cigarettes has 
recently been made. There have been queues 
before meat markets and queues before mar- 
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riage license bureaus and queues before de- 
partment store doors that had advertised a 
few pairs of silk or nylon hosiery for sale. We 
attended one professional ball game this 
summer, and had to join a queue at a spot 
from which the entrance gate was not even 
visible. In that queue we saw one of the rare 
examples of discourtesy and selfishness that 
the era of queues has produced. We are sad 
to say that it was women who were guilty. A 
cluster of three women shoved and shoul- 
dered their way through the gate without 
joining the queues: Nobody in the queue 
swore. One nameless American hit it off 
pretty well when he said quietly, but, we 
hope, loud enough for the women to hear: 
“Nothing can take the place of good manners 
and good breeding.” 
x 

The strictures and shortages caused by war 
have not been without their value, if they 
have contributed to the growth and the spirit 
of fair play among Americans. These should 
always be universal marks of Americans, be- 
cause they are one of the commonest expres- 
sions of the principles of democracy. To wait 
in line, to take your turn, to ask for no 
special privilege, to share with others, — 
these are the signs of brotherhood among 
men. It should not require police authority 
to enforce them; they should come natural 
to Americans. On the other hand, there will 
be an evident weakening of the spirit of 
democracy when individuals begin to shove 
and push one another around; when they 
make capital of the good manners and fair 
play that others practice to thrust themselves 
into the first places, to seize precedence by 
renouncing politeness, to exercise on a small 
scale the same “might makes right” principle 
that made the dictators of other nations in- 
ternational criminals. 

xe 

There is another reflection that comes to 

one as he stands in queues waiting to travel, 


waiting to buy something, waiting to share in 
some typical American form of amusement. 
It is the reflection that carries back to the 
sad days of depression, when men stood in 
long queues before soup kitchens; when 
mothers lined up before relief stations; when 
children, instead of playing during their re- 
missions at school, waited in restless lines to 
be given a free orange or a glass of milk. The 
queues of today are_a far cry from those of 
but a few years ago. It is worth waiting tire- 
somely and monotonously in line for a rail- 
road ticket or a pound of sugar or a pack of 
cigarettes, to be mindful that the people 
waiting with one are not beggars, that they 
have not been dispossessed of the necessities 
of life by national economic bungling, that 
they can lift up their heads and order what 
they need without asking anyone’s leave. And 
if anything should come out of this era of 
queues, it should be the determination, on 
the part of all who have moral or social in- 
fluence in this land of plenty, that never 
again will there be queues of Americans beg- 
ging for a bowl of thin soup or a discarded 
orange or a few pounds of coal or a sack of 
meal on which to live. Let’s keep on insisting 
that the good will and spirit of fair play that 
have been so evident in the patience of 
people waiting their turn to go places and 
procure things, will permeate the hearts of 
all: industrialists and owners of business; 
planners and directors of our ecnomic affairs; 
capitalists, public officials and labor leaders, 
so that never again will people who have 
been denied justice be forced to live on char- 
ity and a dole. May there always be queues 
in America; queues of citizens lined up to go 
to football and basketball games; queues 
waiting to board luxurious American trains; 
queues moving slowly toward gasoline sta- 
tions and soda fountains and movie theatres 
and churches and full-time jobs. May there 
never again be queues moving heavy-footed 
and slowly toward hand-outs and doles. 


Education? 


A survey some time ago revealed that only one third of the children in the 
New York Public Schools had ever heard of the ten commandments, and that 
one-fourth of the youths of the country had never been inside a church. Are 


your children among these? 
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Tomorrow 

There is a story told of a woman 
who had lived a wicked life and 
who was finally pursuaded to attend 
a mission that was being given in her 
neighborhood. The mission lasted 
several weeks and the woman fol- 
lowed it quite faithfully. However, 
on the last day of the mission she did 
not appear at the breakfast table at 
her usual time. After waiting for some 
time the people with whom she lived 
became alarmed and went to her 
room. It was locked. They forced open 
the door and went in. The woman 
was dead. 

On the table her diary was lying. 
Paging through it, one of her relatives 
found this entry under a date several 
weeks before: 

“I will go 
month.” 

A few pages beyond that was this 
entry: 

“I will go to confession next week.” 

On the page marked as the day 
before her death, she had written these 
words: 

“I will go to confession tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow never came. 

So it is with many who promise 
to repent in the future. 


Unafraid 


Two young men spent much of 
their free time in collecting botanical 
specimens, It happened one day that 
in the course of a ramble through a 


to confession next 


Catholic Anecdotes 


wild bit of country, they spied a rare 
plant peeping out of a cleft half-way 
down a cliff. They were very anxious 
to make it part of their collection. 
They had a rope with them and for a 
moment they considered whether it 
would be safe for one of them to be 
let down by the other, but as both 
were quite heavy they discarded the 
idea. While they were discussing the 
problem a little country boy came 
whistling along. They immediately 
thought of a way to obtain the prized 
plant. 

“How would you like,” said one of 
them to the little boy, “to earn half 
a dollar? We want that flower growing 
down there on the side of the cliff. 
Will you get it for us if we let you 
down with this rope?” 

The boy’s family was poor and he 
had never had a half dollar in his life. 
His eyes shone. But the flower seemed 
to be a long way down. He looked at 
them, looked at the rope and _ hesi- 
tated. Suddenly his face lighted up. 

“My father is not far away,” he 
said. “He’s in that little cottage over 
there. If he will hold the rope I will 
go down and get the flowers. Wait 
until I ask him.” 

A few minutes later the father came 
and held the rope while the boy was 
let down, got the plant and was 
pulled back safely. ° 

In many weightier affairs of life 
everything depends upon “who holds 
the rope.” 
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The Right to Atheism 

There is a lady down in Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, who has 
stirred up the whole country and won 
herself a front page spot in the daily 
newspapers by challenging in court 
the right of Champaign County school 
authorities to permit school time to 
be used for religious instruction. She 
maintains that she is an atheist and 
that her children are atheists and that 
she doesn’t want the latter to be sub- 
jected to the vicious example of other 
children learning about God and 
Jesus Christ and such things. More- 
over, says she, this wicked practice is 
a violation of the American principle 
of separation of Church and State. 

Atheists (so-called) are funny peo- 
ple, and the Champaign lady is no 
exception. For one thing, they never 
seem to be able to forget about God 
and leave Him alone once they have 
mustered up enough courage to say 
that He doesn’t exist. They are for- 
ever founding or joining Societies to 
Stamp Out Belief in God, or climbing 
soap-boxes and demanding the right 
not to have anybody near them be- 
lieving in God, 

For another thing, they are always 
deducing very strange conclusions 
from the so-called principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. Separation 
is far too mild a word for them; they 
want “Enmity between Church and 
State.” The State is made up of peo- 
ple and the Church is largely made up 
of the same people; the Champaign 


Pointed Paragraphs 


lady wants John Jones, qua statesman, 
never, never, by word or act, to show 
that he goes to church or believes in 
God; he must retire to his chamber 
if we wants to pray, and wear false 
whiskers when he goes to church so 
that nobody will ever, ever behold 
statesman and churchman acting in 
the same capacity, thus defying the 
rock-ribbed principle of separation 
of Church and State. 

For still another thing, the Cham- 
paign lady simply boils over the mal- 
practice of extending to the people a 
chance to exercise their God-given 
and constitution-guaranteed right to 
vote as to whether a small amount of 
the time previously dedicated to three 
R schooling should not be given to 
religious instruction. Such a course 
is a direct slap at atheists. They've 
had it pretty much their own way so 
long as children could be deprived of 
any recognized chance to get ac- 
quainted with God, and they saw a 
fine crop of atheistic, unprincipled, 
amoral adolescents being produced 
each year. This kind of use of 
democratic freedom is going too far. 
It is putting social pressure on chil- 
dren not to become atheists, and the 
members of the Society to Stamp Out 
Belief in God are not going to take 
it lying down. 

What will come of the Champaign 
lady’s crusade we do not know. We 
do feel that most Americans, who 
have had enough of adolescent mur- 
ders, and teen-age gangsters, and un- 
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whiskered robber rings, will stand up 


and cast a vote for the truth that: 


separation of Church and State does 

not mean that God has to be ignored. 
x% 

What! No Excommunication! 

A Protestant magazine called “The 
Watchman” recently went to great 
lengths to find material for an article 
in which it proposed to prove that 
Adolph Hitler and Benito Mussolini 
lived and died professing the Roman 
Catholic religion and that they were 
never disfellowshiped (sic) by the 
Catholic Church for any of their 
deeds. The implicit conclusion is that 
by nurturing such evil men in her 
bosom, the church was responsible 
for World War II. 

The whole force of this esteemed 
contemporary’s argument is made to 
rest on the fact that Hitler and Mus- 
solini were never formally excom- 
municated by the Church. The au- 
thor of the article even wrote to 
certain Catholic editors asking the 
question: “Have these men been ex- 
communicated?” On the negative re- 
plies that were received the conclusion 
was based that they were members 
of the Catholic Church to the end. 

There is little use in pointing out 
to thinking persons how foolish such 
an argument is. The Church would 
make a fine show of herself if she 
went about flinging excommunica- 
tions to the right and left against 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who had 
repudiated her authority and pro- 
claimed to the world that he hated 
the Church. One of the purposes of 
formal excommunication is to pro- 
tect the loyal members of the Church 
from the influence of powerful men 
who still maintain a pretense of mem- 
bership. ‘There were not even any pre- 
tenses of membership on the part of 


Hitler and Mussolini, and formal ex- 
communication would have been little 
more than an occasion for ridicule 
and laughter. 

The point can be made, however, 
that the argument of this Protestant 
writer for the membership of Hitler 
and Mussolini in the Catholic Church 
reveals one of the important and basic 
differences between the Catholic reli- 
gion and the Protestant sects. For the 
Protestant, nominal, unrepudiated 
“fellowship” in a certain sect is about 
all that matters. If a man has once 
proclaimed himself a Baptist or a 
Methodist or a Presbyterian, he still 
has all but unlimited right of private 
belief and both private and public © 
practice. He is not bound down by 
his “fellowship” to specific doctrines 
nor even to an unchangeable code of 
morals or method of worship. It is his 
“fellowship” that counts, and so long 
as that is not denied by him in so 
many words, nor repudiated by the 
other members of his sect, he still 
“belongs.” 

It is not so with the Catholic 
Church. One who was born a Cath- 
olic does not have either to publicly 
deny that he is a Catholic nor be 
publicly excommunicated to reveal 
himself to be either a bad Catholic 
or an apostate Catholic. The whole 
world, at least that part of it that 
knows anything about the Catholic 
religion, knows that he is a bad 
Catholic if he lives in sin, as Musso- 
lini lived in sin by not going to Mass 
on Sunday and by consorting with 
paramours. The same part of the 
world knows that he is an apostate, 
i.e., a renegade Catholic, if he pub- 
licly or privately professes convictions 
that are contrary to the unchanging 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Mussolini did that by his early dia- 
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tribes against the Church; Hitler did 
it innumerable times in his public 
prating about a new pan-German 
religion. 

The Catholic Church, alas, knows 
too many bad Catholics and apostate 
Catholics. She does not foolishly 
single them all out for formal ex- 
communication. She leaves them to 
the judgment of God, and the com- 
mon sense judgment of thinking peo- 
ple, who are expected to apply the 
words of the Lord Himself: “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

« 
Pointing at You 

Here is a pointed paragraph made 
up of pointed sentences. It won't 
take you two minutes to read them. 
Read them if you do not read any- 
thing else in this issue: 

The rosary is a universal Catholic 
prayer, limited to no class, no age, 
no intelligence, no type of Catholic 
people. If you glory in being a mem- 
ber of the universal church, make use 
of its universal private prayer. 

The rosary is a powerful Catholic 
prayer. If you have misgivings about 
the state of the world, if you fear 
depression and recurrent war, if your 
own life is beset with problems, make 
use of the rosary every day and you 
will find your own problems solved 
and many of the things you fear 
averted. 

The rosary is an inspired prayer. It 
is the product of no mere human 
mind’s genius. The Our Father was 
composed by the Son of God. The 
Hail Mary is the inspired language 
of an angel and of the Mother of God 
and of St. Elizabeth as revealed in 
Scripture. The Glory be to the Father 
is the statement of God’s purpose in 
creating the world. Your prayer is 
with heaven and in heaven when you 


say the rosary. 

The rosary is a spiritually romantic 
prayer. It calls up pictures of the 
greatest events in history — events 
that had an immediate bearing on 
your own happiness and destiny. It 
takes you to Bethlehem; it brings you 
to Calvary; it lifts you to heaven. It 
makes the burdens of time seem light, 
and the raptures of heaven near at 
hand. 

The rosary is urged on all during 
October. Pick up the dusty beads from 
where you dropped them on the 
dresser of your room; dig them out of 
the neglected bottom of your purse; 
rescue the broken parts from your 
unused pocket and have them 
mended. Then say the rosary every 
day! 

bd 
Mission Sunday 

Mission Sunday comes in October. 
Just as Christmas is a day on which 
Christians are reminded forcefully 
and dramatically of the every day duty 
of being grateful for the coming of 
Christ into the world, so Mission Sun- 
day is a day on which they are merely 
reminded in a special way of the con- 
stant duty that is theirs of helping 
to speard the true faith throughout 
the world. 

However, there are a few obstacles 
that need removal before either Mis- 
sion Sunday can be a reminder of a 
constant duty or the constant duty be 
fulfilled. Let’s word them bluntly, 
translating them from the euphemistic 
forms they often take on Catholic 
lips. 

rT “The work of the Church should 
go on without the need of calling for 
money.” We realize that so crude an 
expression of a sentiment that can be 
much more happily phrased may be 
resented. It is easier, and it sounds 
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better to say: “It is too bad that there 
must always be these appeals for 
money; they spoil religion.” Or “We 
do our best to support our own parish 
and to give to charity; why should we 
have to pump money into Thailand 
and Timbuctoo?” A moment’s thought 
will give the answer, of course. There 
are souls in Thailand and Timbuctoo; 
no priest can even get there without 
money and once he gets there he 
can’t live without ten or twenty cents 
a day. And if he doesn’t get there and 
dosen’t live there, the Gospel won’t 
be preached to those among all na- 
tions to whom Christ commanded us 
all, fortunate heirs to His kingdom, 
to preach it, 

2. “If money is needed, it should 
be provided by the rich.” Alas, no. 
No Catholic, no matter how moderate 
his circumstances, should be content 
to wait for the rich to provide the 
money that will evangelize the world. 
Too many of the rich (not all, be it 
said, but the majority) need to be 
evangelized themselves. They have too 
many worries, poor things, either to 
evangelize or be evangelized. The 
stock market, for instance, and real 
estate values, and labor unions, and 
racketeers, and cocktail parties. The 
pagans in Korea and Malaya and 
Tibet and Japan cannot wait for them 
to settle all their problems. They have 
to depend on people who really be- 
lieve in Christ and in sanctifying 
grace and in heaven. 

3. “It doesn’t matter too much 
whether the Mission work be spread.” 
This is the positive statement of the 
negative attitude taken by so many 
Catholics. If it mattered much that 
Christianity be spread, they would 
do whatever they could about it. Alas, 
so many do nothing, thereby mani- 
festing a subconscious conviction that 
it matters little, if at all, whether 
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Christ be made known all over the 
world. 

Mission Sunday is a day for all 
Catholics to face these possible ob- 
jections to Mission support and to 
answer them, once and for all, with a 
promise of continuing deeds. 


For City Dwellers 

If you live in a city, and you would 
like to know something about the 
country, there is an organization that 
is doing an excellent job of informing 
you of the problems and privileges, 
the difficulties and rewards, of living 
in the country. 

If you live in the city, and you have 
half a notion of some day moving out 
on the land, the organization of which 
we speak will keep you informed of 
what you can expect and what you 
can can accomplish by making the 
decission to own and work a piece of 
land. 

If you live in the city, and you 
feel that you will never want to leave 
the city, if, in fact, you feel that the 
city is infinitely preferable to the 
country, you should at least be will- 
ing to inform yourself about life in 
the country. 

If you live in the city and you are 
inclined to look down on country peo- 
ple, you should want to correct your 
false impression by finding out how 
important and indispensable are the 
people who live on the land. 

The organization that accomplishes 
all this for you is the National Rural 
Life Conference. Membership in the 
Conference is open to all, costs only 
$2 a year, and brings a constant flow 
of information and material on rural 
life advantages, problems, programs 
and plans. It is well worth anybody’s 
interest and co-operation. Headquar- 
ters are at 3801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 














EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Letters of St. Alphonsus 


To a Religious 

Advice Regarding a Confessor; Pagani, 
Dec. 1778. 

Live Jesus and Mary! 

I thank you very much for your 
good wishes, and I beg the Lord to 
reward your charity by blessing you, 
body and soul. As for myself, I have 
been kept to my bed these past several 
days, suffering from a violent attack 
of catarrh, and am expecting death 
very soon. Because of this I am not 
even able to read the letters of my 
own subjects. 

In regard to what you have written 
to me, follow the advice of your con- 
fessor and you will not go astray. He 
holds the place of God. It is through 
him that you may know the divine 
will. Have a reasonable affection for 
your confessor. This, I think, is neces- 
sary, for you will then be so much 
the more disposed to do what he 
prescribes for you, and to avoid what 
may displease him, 

Regard him, moreover, only as a 
guide who aids you in the affair of 
your eternal salvation, and live in 
such indifference that, should you 
lose him, you will be disposed to 
accept the will of the Lord. 

Pray to Jesus Christ for me, and 
believe me, 

Your very devoted and grateful 
servant, 
Alphonsus Mary Liguori, 
Bishop. 


To Sister Brianna Carafa 


Salvation Through the Cross, Nocera, 
March, 1782. 


Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 

I have become like a corpse. I am 
no longer in a condition to give advice 
or to answer letters. But since you are 
so singularly afflicted, I will write you 
a few lines. 

You have never been so sure as you 
are now; for the way of the cross is 
the surest and shortest way to attain 
salvation. It is on this road that the 
saints have walked. And the Chief 
of the Predestined, Jesus Christ, 
espoused the cross from the very first 
moment of His life. His holy Mother 
also passed her days in the midst of 
crosses. 

Take courage, then; do not be 
downcast. Look often at Calvary, at 
heaven and hell, in order to animate 
yourself to suffer with patience. Fear 
nothing! Jesus Christ loves you now 
more than ever before. And when you 
think that He is far away, He is near 
at hand. It is true that you do not 
feel His presence. What does that 
matter? He assists you by hidden 
means. 

The only favor that I ask of you 
is, that you continue as you have 
been doing, and do not omit your 
ordinary devotions, even though you 
perform them only by sheer will- 
power. If you do not lose courage, you 
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will be saved, and you will be saved 
as a great saint. 

The pills that you are required to 
take, are, I see, bitter to the taste; 
but they will do you good, You must 
swallow them and be generous. Come, 
then! do not be uneasy, and do not 
lose any more time in useless anxiety. 

Recommend me to Jesus Christ, as 
I myself do for you. I bless you, and 
remain, 

Your very grateful servant, 
Alphonsus Mary, Bishop. 


To Sister Brianna Carafa 

The Way of the Cross — the Way to 
Heaven; Nocera, 1777. 

Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 

My dear Sister and Daughter in 
Jesus Christ: Your letter has doubly 
consoled me. I had heard a long time 
ago of your illness, and not having 
received any news since, I believed 
that God had delivered you from this 
world. But now I rejoice that God 
has permitted you to live, in order 
that you may complete the crown that 
He has prepared for you in heaven. 
For when I consider all that you have 
borne during your life, I firmly be- 
lieve that such a crown is awaiting 
you, 

As for your niece, I clearly see that 
she will be a new cross to you, and 
that she will increase the persecution 
of which you are the object. For your 
sister wll criticize all that you will do 
for her daughter. But this is an evil 
for which there is no remedy. I am 
of the same opinion as your director in 
this matter, that if you refuse this 
cross, it may easily happen that your 
niece will lose her vocation. 

Offer to Jesus Christ, from this 
moment on, all the trials that you 


may have to suffer on this account, 
and do not cease to renew this offer- 
ing to the Lord, Who wishes you to 
act in this manner. Besides, do not 
omit to pray daily for your sister, 
even though she continualy persecute 
you with her criticism. 

The Lord has allowed you to live, 
not that you may rest, but that you 
may be persecuted, and that you may 
suffer until death. Take courage, then! 
When you feel the sting of the thorns, 
always say: ‘May God be blessed! May 
God be blessed!’ — and then remain 
calm. I repeat, be courageous; God 
wishes that you should belong entirely 
to Him; He wishes to have you only - 
for Himself. 

I am sending you a little work 
which I finished a short time ago. 
You may read a passage in it from 
time to time; you will find in it many 
beautiful sentiments which will aid 
in uniting your soul to God. What 
have we to do in this world, if not to 
love Jesus Christ and to suffer for 
Him? 

I am very much obliged to you for 
the delicacies that you have sent me; 
but what I desire most of you is, that 
you do not fail to recommend me 
every day to Jesus Christ, that He 
may sustain me by His grace in all 
that I have to suffer. During all this 
time I have never ceased to recom- 
mend you every day to Jesus Christ. 
Do the same for me. I do not ask for 
long prayers; it suffices that you say 
before the Blessed Sacrament: ‘O 
Lord! have pity on him, and grant 
him Thy love.’ 

I bless you in the Heart of Jesus 
Christ, and remain, 

Your very humble servant, 
Alphonsus Mary, Bishop. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
Karl Adam 1876- 


I. Life: 

Karl Adam was born in Pursruck, Bavaria, 
in 1876. His father was a teacher in the 
National Schools. He studied Philosophy and 
Theology at the Theological College at 
Ratisbon. In 1900 he was ordained to the 
sacred priesthood. For two years after ordi- 
nation he acted as curate in a parish in the 
diocese. Then he was sent to study the His- 
tory of Dogmas at the University of Munich. 
After receiving his Doctorate in Theology 
Father Adam taught at his alma mater for 
several years. He taught Moral Theology at 
the University of Strassbourg from 1917 until 
1919. Since this time he has held the chair 
of Dogmatic Theology in the Catholic facul- 
ty of the University of Tiibingen. The Nazis 
have at various times removed him from his 
post because of his outspoken views on the 
Jewish contribution to early Christianity. 


II. Writings: 

Karl Adam is one of the leaders of the 
new style of Apologetical writers. After the 
Protestant Reformation Catholic scholars 
were thrown on the defensive. Their main 
preoccupation was to find answers to the 
objections that were hurled against the true 
Church of God. Now Catholic authors are 
taking the offensive; they are presenting the 
compelling beauty of the doctrines of the 
Church. Father Adam tells us that his pur- 
pose is “to render the Spirit of Catholicism 
intelligible to the modern mind.” He accom- 


plishes this purpose by the clarity with 
which he allows truth to speak for itself. 

Several books and many magazine articles 
have been published by Karl Adam. Christ, 
the Son of God explains the true meaning 
of the Divinity of Christ. In Christ, Our 
Brother he shows the necessary relationship 
that Christ has to the human race. Christ 
and the Western Mind explains the role that 
Christ played in the development of Western 
civilization. Two essays on Faith and Love 
are appended to this last work. 


III. The Book: 

The Spirit of Catholicism is the best 
known of all Adam’s works. The picture of 
the Catholic Church as a whole is presented 
in a way intelligible to both Catholics and 
non-Catholics. The Church is seen as the 
living Body of Christ, in a magnificent pano- 
rama of all her glory and sublimity. Cath- 
olics would do well to read and reread The 
Spirit of Catholicism in order to free them- 
selves from a narrow and parochial view of 
the Bride of Christ. The praise of H. L. 
Mencken shows the impression that this 
work can make even on a prejudiced non- 
Catholic mind: “His defense of the Romish 
Theology and polity is one of the most effec- 
tive that I have encountered. The gentle, 
ingratiating approach of Cardinal Gibbons 
in ‘The Faith of Our Fathers’ is not in it; 
instead, there is a passionate, tumultuous 
eloquence that is obviously the offspring of 
profound and immovable convictions.” 
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Bibliographies of Catholic Authors 

The third series of the Book of Catholic 
Authors (Romig, 316 pp., $2.20), has come 
from the press. This volume is perhaps better 
than the previous ones. The names of more 
prominent Catholic authors that we have 
desired to see are contained in this latest 
edition. Informal portraits of the popular 
women writers such as Katherine Burton, 
Dorothy Grant, Isabel Clarke, and Vera 
Marie Tracy are welcome features. The 
Sociological and Political authors, Waldemar 
Gurian, Ross Hoffman, Michael De La 
Bedoyere and Yves Simon furnish a_back- 
ground for their writings in the accounts of 
their lives. The autobiographical sketches 
of two popular story-tellers, J. B. Connolly 
and Eddie Doherty, add value to this col- 
lection. This book is a necessary reference 
work in any Catholic School. The preface 
gives the information that the fourth series 
is about ready for the press. A table of con- 
tents for this particular volume would make 
it a more handy work of reference. The 
comprehensive list of authors included in all 
three volumes is a little unwieldly for the 
ready use of the single volumes. 


Three Biographies 

On our desk lie three biographies of 
modern missionaries. Though they differ in 
nationality and the type of work to which 
God called them, they are all fired by the 
same divine zeal for souls. They show that 
God never leaves any age or country without 
chosen souls to carry out His work. 

The first biography is that of Father John 
Jordan, the founder of the Society of the 
Divine Savior. In his first volume, Victory, 
Father H. J. Heagney gave the fictionalized 
account of the early years of Father Jordan. 
Now he concludes the story in Others Will 
Come (St. Nazianz 234 pp., $2.00). This 
second volume deals with the trials enocun- 
tered by the founder in beginning his new 
congregation. The Kulturkampf placed 
many obstacles in the way of the new foun- 
dation, but Father Jordan found means to 
carry on the work. Father Jordan was also 
instrumental in founding an institute of 
religious women. The author has_ used 
authentic sources in his work, but has made 
a very readable novelized account of Father 
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Jordan and the other men and women whom 
he had prophecied would come to help him 
in his work. 

The next biography is of the Polish Noble- 
woman, Mary Theresa Ledochowska (Sodal- 
ity of St. Peter Claver, 227 pp:, $2.00). 
Valeria Bielak, one of the early associates of 
the saintly founder, tells the simple story of 
her life and. virtues. Mary Theresa as a 
young girl at the court of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany chanced to read a conference 
given by the great apostle of Africa, Cardinal 
Lavigerie. In this address the Cardinal called 
on the women of Europe to think of their 
responsibilities to the souls of countless 
pagans in dark Africa. Mary Theresa re- 
sponded at once to this appeal. She wrote 
plays, novels, and founded a magazine, 
Echoes from Africa, in order to win alms 
and prayers for her beloved mission field. 
Gradually she gathered around her auxili- 
aries whom she banded together into a 
religious congregation in order to perpetuate 
the work. The account of her life is simply 
written and makes no pretensions to being 
the definitive biography. The picture pre- 
sented is a clear one that brings home the 
facts and spirit of the life of this servant of 
God. An appendix lists the numerous favors 
that have been granted through the inter- 
cession of the Servant of God. Another ap- 
pendix outlines the organization of the 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver which she 
founded. 

Modern America also has her number of 
generous, light-hearted missionaries. During 
the war America has gladly assumed the lead 
in the foreign mission field. Sister Rosalie, 
S.S.J., has written about one of these mission- 
ary souls, Sister Theophane, S.Sp.S., who was 
her own sister. New Guinea Adventures 
(James Conolly Press, 142 pp., $2.00), tells 
the inspiring tale of a very modern mission- 
ary. As a young girl, Inez Maier dreamt of 
the foreign mission fields. One Christmas her 
father asked her what she wanted as a gift. 
The young missionary at once answered: 
“Five dollars for a Chinese baby.” This same 
zeal led her to become a member of the 
Sister Servants of the Holy Ghost. Her 
superiors decided to use the talents and 
enthusiasm of Sister Theophane in New 
Guinea. In her letters home she describes the 
ordinary daily life on the missions. The 
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greatness of the labor never allows her to lose 
her saving sense of humor. Sister Theophane 
is a typical American girl who devoted all 
her gifts to furthering the cause of Christ 
among souls that did not know Him. God 
accepted her sacrifice in the early years of 
her life. Captured by the Japanese, the ship 
on which she was being carried to a prison 
camp. was accidentally strafed by American 
fliers. Sister Theophane and several others 
were killed before the prisoners had an 
opportunity to wave off the fliers. New 
Guinea Adventures gives first hand informa- 
tion about life on the missions. Sister ‘Theo- 
phane is representative of all modern mis- 
sionaries who retain their humanness in their 
relentless quest for souls. 


Handbook of Moral Theology 

There has long been need for a short yet 
adequate summary of Moral Theology. Vari- 
ous writers have made efforts toward fulfill- 
ing this demand. In Germany the Moral 
Theology of Rev. Herbert Jone, O.F.M.Cap., 
went into nine editions in less than eight 
years. Now Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F.M.Cap., 
has translated and “adapted to the Code and 
the customs of the United States the ninth 
edition of Moral Theology (Newman, 634 
pp.» $3.00). This small book is a complete 
though brief treatise on the whole of Moral 
Theology. The first book deals with first 
principles; the second book treats the Ten 
Commandments; the last book explains the 
moral problems connected with the Seven 
Sacraments. In the appendices are included 
various formularies used in making peti- 
tions. For such a small work the treat- 
ment is surprisingly complete. This summary 
is highly recommended to all priests as an 
invaluable aid in their priestly work for 
souls. Priests preparing for Junior clergy 
examinations will find Father Jone’s Moral 
Theology extremely helpful. A detailed in- 
dex increases the value of the book for 
handy reference. 


The Story of Catholic Education 

The students of Marygrove College have 
added another excellent final edition of the 
Watchtower to those of the last five years. 
Each year some special topic is made the 
theme of essays written for the commence- 
ment issue of Marygrove’s college magazine. 


In previous years the papers discussed: The 
Guilds, The Rerum Novarum, The Jesuit 
Reductions, Peace, and the work cof the 
American Hierarchy. The 1945 issue treats 
of the teaching mission of the Church under 
the title, The Royal Charter (72 pp., $1.50) . 
The various papers are devoted to the study 
of the nature and history of the Royal 
Charter given to the Church “to teach all 
nations.” The three sections of the book deal 
with Patristic Education, the Revival of 
Learning and Post-Trent Education. The 
prologue shows how Catholic education 
differed from yet embraced all the good 
qualities of the Greek and Roman education. 
The essays are short, clear and scholarly. The 
faculty and students of Marygrove deserve 
the gratitude of the Catholic reading public. 
One suggestion might be in order. A solid 
cover would help ensure the permanency 
that these commencement numbers deserve. 


National Liturgical Week 

Every year the National Liturgical Con- 
ference prints the reports of its meetings. 
The National Liturgical Week of 1944 de- 
velops the theme of Liturgy and Catholic 
Life. The topics are of a more practical 
value this year. Previous Conferences have 
laid the theological foundation for the re- 
vival of the Liturgy. The Liturgy in relation 
to personal piety, Catholic Action, and re- 
ligious education are considered in this issue. 
Several papers were read on the possibilities 
of the Liturgy in city and rural parishes. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the papers 
is the one by Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Stedman, 
the editor of so many different Missals. Mon- 
signor Stedman sent out questionaires to 
some 700 Chaplains relative to the religious 
life of the men in the armed services. The 
replies showed that the roseate optimism 
about the powerful influence that the war 
exercised on the religious life of our boys 
has not too solid a basis in fact. Yet there 
are encouraging features in the religious 
practices of the men. There are indications 
of an interest in the Liturgy in the camps. 
National Liturgical Week of 1944 (Chicago, 
173 pp., $2.00), is worth reading for this 
one article alone. The other papers are in- 
formative and inspiring. A list of books 
for further reading enhances the value of 
this publication. 
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A native of Brooklyn was spending his first 
day on a dude ranch in Nevada. He came 
back to the bunkhouse with a handful of 
rattles from an enormous rattlesnake. A 
ranch hand turned pale when he saw them 
and said, “Holy smoke, where’d you get hold 
of those things?” 

The Brooklynite couldn’t understand the 
other’s agitation; he explained, “I took them 
offen the biggest woim I ever seen!” 


A resourceful missionary fell into the 
hands of a band of cannibals. “Going to eat 
me, I take it,” said the missionary. “You 
wouldn’t like me.” He took out his pocket- 
knife, sliced a piece from the calf of his 
leg, and handed it to the chief. “Try it, and 
see for yourself,” he urged. The chief took 
one bite, grunted, and spat. 

The missionary remained on the island 
fifty years. He had a cork leg. 

KR 

A man was having a facial massage in his 
neighborhood barber shop. The barber had 
just draped a very hot towel around his 
countenance when a lad tore into the shop, 
crying, “Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Wilkins, your 
house is burning down.” The man grunted 
with dismay, pulled the hot towel off his 
face, and went charging madly after the boy 
without even stopping to pick up his coat, 
collar, and tie. After puffing his way through 
three or four crowded blocks, he suddenly 
stopped short and demanded, “What on 
earth am I running this way for? My name 
isn’t Wilkins.” 

& 

Rastus had been operating an elevator at 
Macy’s for thirty years, but this was abso- 
lutely the first time that anybody had ever 
tried to enter it leading a horse by a short 
piece of rope. “You can’t bring that horse 
in here,” said Rastus indignantly. 

“Have a heart,” begged the man. “I’ve 


simply got to take him up in the elevator.” 
“You do,” said Rastus. “Why?” 
“Because,” said the man, “he always gets 
sick on the escalator.” 
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Callaghan was a very sick man indeed and 
his friends from the lodge took turns visiting 
him to keep up his spirits. The night 
O’Grady came, he was warned in advance 
that Callaghan was very low and he must 
be extremely careful to say nothing discour- 
aging. O’Grady was doing beautiful and 
actually had Callaghan chuckling over a 
number of funny stories. Suddenly, however, 
he stopped and began to shake his head. 
“What’s the matter?” said Callaghan 
anxiously. 


“I was just thinking,” said O'Grady. “How. 


in the name of heaven are they going to 
get a coffin down the crooked stairs in this 
house?” 

® 


Two Scotsmen played sixteen holes of golf 
without saying a word to each other. On the 
seventeenth tee, McDougall broke the long 
silence. “I am one up,” he announced. 

The other looked at him with unmitigated 
disgust. “Chatterbox,” he rasped. 


An Englishman was out fishing with a 
Maine guide one morning and had an ex- 
ceptionally good run of luck. “What a jolly 
outing!” he exclaimed. “Do you think we'll 
be able to find this exact spot again 
tomorrow?” 

“T’'ll tell you what we'll do,” said the guide 
grumpily. “We'll put a cross on the bow of 
the boat so we'll know just where to come.” 

The Englishman pondered over this for a 
few moments and said, “I’m afraid that won't 
do, old chap. Supposing we can’t find this 
boat in the morning?” 


A country gentleman with a valise walked 
down the railroad track and tapped a busy 
section hand on the shoulder. ‘Hey, feller,” 
he asked, “where do I get the Empire State 
Express?” 

“If you don’t get off that track,” the sec- 
tion hand informed him, “you'll get it 
square in the behind.” 

















League of St. Gerard 


An association of clients of St. Gerard Majella, 
whose feast is October 16, the members of which join 
in prayer for the Saint’s miraculous help in behalf of 
mothers in need, and against all modern anti-life 
crimes such as birth-prevention and abortion. Open 
to all, but especially to mothers in danger or in need. 
For particulars, write to 


THE LEAGUE OF ST. GERARD 
Box 148, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Reminders for Christmas 


Make your lists of Christmas gift reading matter 
early. 


1. If you yourself like The Liguorian, and you 
know other lovers of good reading, let them share 
your pleasure. Send in your list of Christmas gift 
subscriptions early. 


2. Ask for a list of Liguorian pamphlets and books. 
There is something on the list for every type of per- 
son, and for almost every type of problem. 


3. Order your 1946 Liguorian Art Calendars, for 


yourself and for your friends, soon. They are 30 cents 
each, 4 for $1.00. 

















Motion Picture Guide 





Tur Piepce: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and: criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matier of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


House on 92nd Street, The 
Outlaws of the Rockies 
Wanderer of the Wasteland 


Previously Reviewed 
— and Costello in Holly- 


wo 

Adventures of Rusty 

Along Came Jones 

Anchors Aweigh 

Arson Squad 

Bells of Rosarita, The 

Beyond the Pecos 

Border Bad Men 

Boston Blackie Booked on 
Suspicion 

Boston Blackie’s Rendezvous 

Both Barrels Blazing 

Captain Eddie 

Captain Kidd 

Captain Tugboat Annie 

Caribbean Mystery, The 

Cheaters, The 

Cisco Kid Returns, The 

Colorado Pioneers 

Corpus Christi Bandits 

Docks of New York 

Easy to Look At 

Enchanted Cottage, The 

Enemy of the Law 

Escape in the Fog 

Fashion Model 

Fighting Bill Carson 

Flaming Bullets 

Follow That Woman 

Frontier Fugitives 

Gangs of the Waterfront 

Gay Senorita, The 

Great Morgan, The 

Her Highness and the Beliboy 

Hidden Eye, The, 

Hollywood and Vine 

House of Fear 

I Love a Band Leader 

Identity Unknown 

T’ll Tell the World 

Junior Miss 

Keys of the Kingdom, The 

Lone Texas Ranger, The 

Man from Oklahoma 

Man _to Remember, A 

Mr. Muggs Rides Again 

Nob Hill 

On Stage Everybody 

Oregon Trail 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 

Patrick the Great 

Radio Stars on Parade 

Renegades of the Rio Grande 

Return of the Durango Kid, 


The 
Rhythm Round-Up 
Road to Alcatraz — 
Rockin’ in the Rockies 


Rough Ridin’ Justice 
Rustlers of the Badlands 
Saddle Serenade 

Scared Stiff 

Scarlet Clue, The 
Scotland Yard Investigator 
See My Lawyer 

Shanghai Cobra, The 
Silver Fleet, The 

Sing Your Way Home 
Son of Lassie 

Springtime in Texas 
Stagecoach Outlaws 

State Fair 

Stranger from Santa Fé 
Tarzan and the Amazons 
Texas Manhunt 

They Met in the Dark 
They Shall Have Faith 
Thousand and One Nights, A 
Three in the Saddle 
Thunderhead 

Trail of Kit Carson 
Unseen, The 

Utah 

Wagon Wheels Westward 
West of the Pecos 
White Pongo 

Woman in Green, The 
You Came Along 

You Can’t Do Without Love 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
River Gang 
Shady Lady 


Previously Reviewed 


And Thén There Were None 
Angel from Brooklyn, An 
Back to Bataan 

Beautiful Cheat, The 
Bedside Manner 

Behind City Lights 

Bell for Adano, A 

Betrayal from the East 
Bewitched 

Billy Rose’s Diamond Horeshoe 
Blonde from Brooklyn 
Blonde Ransom 

Blood on the Sun 
Brewster’s Millions 
Brighton Strangler 

Bring on the Girls 

Chicago Kid 

China Sky 

China’s Little Devils 
Circumstantial Evidence 
Cisco Kid in Old New Mexico 
Clock, The 

Colonel Blimp 

Conflict 

Counter-Attack 

Crime, Inc. 

Dangerous Intruder 


Dangerous Partners 

Dangerous Passage 

Dillinger 

Divorce 

Double Exposure 

Duffy’s Tavern 

Earl Carroll Vanities 

Escape in the Desert 

Eve Knew Her Apples 

Falcon in San Francisco, The 

Fighting Guardsman, The 

First Yank Into Tokyo 

Flame of Barbary Coast 

Flame of the West 

Frisco 

Gentle Annie 

George White’s Scandals 

Girls of the Big House 

God Is My Co-Pilot 

Great John L., The 

Guy, a Pal, a Gal, A 

High Powered 

Honeymoon Ahead 

Horn Blows at Midnight, The 

Hotel Berlin 

I'll Be Seeing You 

I'll Remember April 

Isle of the Dead 

It’s a Pleasure 

It’s in the Bag 

Johnny Angel 

Lady on a Train 

Lost in a Harem 

Lost Weekend, The 

Love, Honor and Goodbye 

Love Letters 

Mama Loes Papa 

Marshal of Laredo 

Medal for Benny, A 

Missing Corpse, The 

Molley and Me 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

Murder, He Says 

Naughty Nineties 

One Exciting Night 

Out of This World 

Over 21 

Pan-Americana 

Paris Underground 

Penthouse Rhythm 

Picture of Dorian Gray, The 

Power of the Whistler 

Practically Yours 

Pride of the Marines 

Randolph Family, The 

Rhapsody in Blue 

Rough, Tough and Ready 

San Antonio 

Song of Mexico 

Song to Remember, A 

Southerner, The 

Steppin’ in Society 

Strange Affair of ‘Uncle 
Harry,” The 

Strange Illusion 

Sudan 

Swingin’ on a Rainbow 

Swing Out, Sister 

Tell It to a Star 
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